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SUMMARY 



This study deals with the relative influence of parents and peers 
during adolescence. The assumption that these are the central refer- 
ents in the life space of the adolescent is widely documented in the 
available research. However, an analysis of the research reveals that 
peer influence, parent influence, ar>H the influence of the teacher are 
shown in various and sundry ways to be more salient than the other. 
Indeed, a large body of research documents the predominance of the peer 
group. The significance of this literature is illustrated in Coleman's 
assertion (1961:3) that the adolescent "maintains only a thread of 
connection with the outside adult society." If the studies on peer 
influence told the whole story, the study of the family might well be 
limited to childhood and marriage. In contrast, however, much of 
family research illustrates the influence of differing family struc- 
tures, conditions, and processes on adolescent attitudes and behaviors 
(cf. Clausen, 1966). Similarly, the implicit suggestion in a recent 
analysis of the literature on the school and delinquency (Schafer and 
Polk, 1967:234-246) is that the school can make or break the child, 
-almost at will, regardless of the influence of either , "~ents or peers. 
It is clear that the findings concerning the influences during adoles- 
cence do not reflect an integrative nor complementary perspective. 

Thus, the basic research question in this study is: Who has the most 

influence on youth and under what conditions is this iniluence regu- 
lated? In consequence, two primary objectives of this study may be 
identified: (a) to ascertain the relative perceptions of youth as to 

whether their parents are most salient, their peers are most salient, 
or whether both parents and peers are seen to be equally salient;* 
and (b) to assess the structures and processes of social influence 
which enable the prediction of the salience hierarchy (hierarchical 
preferences) among youth. In other words, the salience hierarchy is 
treated as the dependent variable and the structures and processes of 
social influence as the independent variables. 



Vc 

The assignment of equal salience to both parents and peers has 
not been considered in previous research. This omission is particularly 
significant in evaluating youth-adult relationships in the context of 
expanding contacts among youth. It may also be noted here that it was 
originally intended that the influence of teachers relative to parents 
and peers would be fully explored. Two considerations led the author 
to exclude the influence of teachers from this analysis - the Thesis. 

(1) Consistent with the conceptual model to be outlined, teachers were 
found to be consistently at the bottom of the hierarchical preferences 
of youth when placed in the parent-peer- teacher perspective. (2) The 
relative salience of parents and peers developed into a considerably 
more complex and forbidding social phenomenon than the author had 
anticipated. To have attempted to do justice to both relationships 
(parent-peer and parent-peer- teacher ) would have led far beyond the 
reasonable limitations of a doctoral dissertation upon which this 
report is based. 
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The frame of reference and the hypotheses tested are derived from 
a more general model of developmental socialization. The latter is 
seen to include three central elements: (a) the influence of the per- 

sonality of the socializee, (b) the way in which learning occurs, and 
(c) the structure and process of social influence. This study focuses 
on a particular aspect of the third and most important aspect of social- 
ization - the relationship of the adolescent with his reference sets 
(defined as the cast of significant others that the adolescent takes 
into account when he acts). The relationship model is seen to embrace 
three alternative explanations of the hierarchical preferences among 
youth: (a) grade level - the higher the grade in secondary school, the 

more peer oriented the youth; (b) helpma te - the greater the perceived 
ability and desire of a particular referent to help the adolescent 
decide on goals, the greater the importance of that referent; and (c) 
the situation - the choice patterns of youth between parents and peers 
will vary by the type of situation. It is assumed that the relative 
q ua 1 i ty of the adolescent's relationship with his reference sets will 
not only be related to the hierarchical preferences of youth but that 
the perception of a satisfying relationship will be a more efficient 
predictor of these preferences than each of the three alternative ex- 
planations noted above. Thus, the basic hypothesis tested in this 
study is: the quality of the adolescent's relationship with his refer- 
ence sets will sustain as the most efficient predictor of the salience 
hierarchy when grade level, helpmate, and the situational hypotheses 
are controlled. The influence of sex and social class are also con- 
s idered . 

In order to test the relationship model, questionnaires were 
administered to over 1500 adolescents in a community of 11,000 in 
southern Oregon. The entire population of seventh, ninth, and twelfth 
graders that were in school on the days of administration were included 
in the study. On the basis of the responses to 15 questionnaire items, 
designed to measure the relative salience of parents and best friends 
to the adolescent, the respondents were classified into three cate- 
gories: those who are parent oriented, those who are best friend ori- 

ented, and those who assign equal salience to both parents and best 
friends. The independent and relative effect of each of the predictor 
variables on these hierarchical preferences are then assessed through 
analysis of percentage patterns and statistical techniques. 
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The findings are clear. The quality of the adolescent's relation- 
ship with his parents is an important predictor of the salience hier- 
archy during adolescence: the higher the quality of parent-adolescent 

affect, the higher the pro-parent orientations of youth. However, 
grade level is also seen as an efficient predictor of reference set 
preferences. Twelfth graders are found to be considerably more oriented 
to their best friends than either ninth or seventh graders. Similarly, 
adolescent girls are found to be considerably more best friend oriented 
than adolescent boys at all grade levels and at all levels of parent- 
adolescent affect. This difference is seen to be most pronounced in 
the ninth grade. It was also found that the inclusion of an "equal 
salience" category is an essential element in assessing the orientations 
of youth to their parents. When parent priority alone is considered, 
grade level is seen to have a rather pronounced effect on the 
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orientations of youth. However, when parent orientation and parent/ 
best friend orientation is combined (referred to as pro-parent pri- 
ority), the effect of grade level is considerably minimized. In this 
case, the significance of the quality of the parent-adolescent rela- 
tionship becomes more pronounced. The character of the interrelation- 
ships among grade level, sex, and parent-adolescent affect as predictors 
of the salience hierarchy are graphically summarized on the following 
two pages. Social class, reference set help - helpmate hypothesis, and 
the effect of various situations are found to be weak predictors of the 
salience hierarchy. 
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The implications of the above findings are equally as clear as the 
findings themselves. The theoretical assumptions and empirical find- 
ings of a large number of studies on adolescent attitudes and behaviors 
are simply inaccurate. The majority of youth have not rejected their 
parents. They do not isolate themselves into a separate society. They 
have simply expanded their influence horizons to a larger number and 
kind of referents. This has been seen particularly in the findings 
regarding pro-parent hierarchical preferences. Similarly, the assump- 
tion that age mates take priority over parents is simply unreasonable 
without considering the relationship matrix among youth. Indeed, it 
is shown in this study that the relative quality of parent-adolescent 
affect must be considered in any future assessment of the salience 
hierarchy among adolescents. 

It is recommended that: (a) additional research be carried out 

on the factors that facilitate satisfying relationships between social- 
izees and socializers, particularly in the teacher-youth context; and 
(b) that all teachers be required to have a more sophisticated training 
in child development, adolescent problems, techniques of facilitative 
teacher-student interaction, and counseling theory. 
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Pro-Parent Priority by Grade Level, Parent- 
Adolescent Affect, and Sex 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 

Purpose 

The general purpose of this study is to investigate one of the 
central elements of socialization-- the structure and process of social 
influence. The focus of our attention is the period of adolescence. 

The differential salience (hierarchical pattern of influence) of par- 
ents, best friends, and teachers as perceived by youth will be specif- 
ically examined. The basic question may be stated quite simply as 
"who has the most influence on youth under what conditions?" Although 
the study explores the relative perceptions of youth as to who has the 
most influence (parents, best friends, or teachers), the emphasis is 
upon the socio-cu ltura 1 conditions which affect these perceptions. 

In other words, the salience hierarchy (hierarchical preferences among 
youth) is treated as the dependent variable and the structures and 
processes of social influence are the independent variables. 

An attempt is made to trace the interpenetrations and linkages 
among the central referents in the life space of the adolescent. There 
are other important units of influence than those defined as "central 
referents" in this study such as siblings, relatives, the minister, 
and the boy scout troop. As we shall see later, however, the prepon- 
derance of evidence suggests that parents, peers, and teachers are the 
most important for the majority of youth. More important, nonetheless, 
is that this study is not designed to expand the influence horizon but 
rather to clarify and articulate more effectively the nature of the 
predominant influences . 



Another purpose of this st,ydy is to carefully test an alternative 
hypothesis to those commonly pursued in the explanation of salience 
during adolescence. This hypothesis is referred to as the relationship 
hypothesis. It states simply that the quality of the adolescent's 
relationship with his reference sets is an essential facet of the sali- 
ence of a given reference set. Reference set is herein defined as the 
cast of significant others whom the individual takes into account when 
he acts (Goodman, 1965). It further allows the adolescent to assign 
equal salience to both his parents and best friends. The empirical 
relationship of this hypothesis to the grade level hypothesis, the 
"helpmate" hypothesis, and the situational hypothesis is explored. 

Importance of Study 

Manuscripts of this type should not be written for the sake of 
exercise nor experience along. Somewhere beyond or behind the subtle- 
ties of verbiage there must be a pragmatic, heuristic purpose that 
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while theoretical and empirical is also applicable to the solution of 
problems. Each of these three considerations is important to this 
s tudy . 

A large body of literature, empirical and otherwise, tends to 
support the difficulty of the family and the school in the socializing 
of youth. The family, for example, is described as a representative 
of a disparate culture with inapplicable ideas and rules (cf. Davis, 
1940). Accordingly, the family is said to either step aside volun- 
tarily or to be pushed aside by the adolescent in his attempt to con- 
form to the wishes of his age-mates. A study by Brittain (1963), for 
example, found that adolescents tend to avoid being different from 
their peers and to avoid separation from them. Similarly, they sought 
to eliminate adult-youth cross -pressures by avoiding communication 
with the adult world. 
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Studies of the school likewise suggest that the school-adolescent 
relationship is becoming increasingly problematical. Coleman (1961) 
found that youth are basically anti-intellectual in preference for 
sports and popularity. Rhea (1968), in his study, takes the position 
that the schools are increasingly facilitating intellectual apathy even 
among the academically oriented youth. The more important point, here, 
however, is the recurrent indication in several studies that the school 
can make or break the child regardless of the prior or current influence 
of parent or peer. A number of these studies are reported in a recent 
chapter by Schafer and Polk (1967:222-267). Conversely, other liter- 
ature (cf. Epperson, 1964; Douvan and Adelsou, 1966) gives strong sup- 
port to the pervasive influence of the family during adolescence. In 
other words, in spite of a large body of empirical literature, the 
studies taken as a whole tend to portray isolated and disconnected 
tidbits of the influence posture. More apparent, however, is that peer 
influence, parent influence, and the influence of the school are demon- 
strated in various and sundry ways to be more salient than the other, 
e.g., the family more so than the school, the school more so than the 
family. Empirically, then, a large void exists. 
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The lack of a stated empirical interconnection among the studies 
of the influence process also reflects a paucity of theoretical inter- 
convergence, The most general conclusion in a recent publication on 
socialization theory concerning the myriad of competing and interacting 
sources of influence is as follows: (Clausen, 1968:177). 







What is the degree of interpenetration of the influences 
of various agents in the major socialization settings? 

How can the interpenetrations or the linkages between 
systems best be characterized and indexed? How can the 
explicit and implicit value orientations of different 
settings be assessed as they impinge upon the child at 
different age levels? > 

In consequence, a conceptual model is needed which will facili- 
tate a more precise measurement of the manner in which each of these 
intersecting social units (parents, peers, and school) are interre- 
lated in terms of their influence on the adolescent. 
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Lastly, but not least, as well as attempting to fill an apparent 
gap in existing theory and research, it is deemed important that the 
insights gained concerning the interrelationships among primary social 
units represent a substantive contribution toward a more cogent and 
productive educational enterprise. Research of this type is partic- 
ularly important when one considers the continued incidence of juvenile 
delinquency (cf. Short, 1966) and the rebellion in the schools (cf. 
Stinchcombe, 1964). If the predictors of the influence posture during 
adolescence were known, applicable socializing agencies would be better 
equipped in dealing with youth. Similarly, programs such as family 
life education may be considerably improved given the knowledge of why 
an adolescent opts for one social unit over another and how this option 
is mediated by the adolescent's situation. 



General Frame of Reference 



The empirical problem that this study is addressed to is a spe- 
cific facet of a more general model of socialization. In the perspec- 
tive of this writer, socialization contains three central elements: 

(a) the influence of the individual's perceptions and reactions on the 
influences - the "personality" of the socializee; (b) the structure and 
process of socio-cul tural influence on the perceptions and behaviors 
of the individual; and (c) the modes and process by which the learning 
of roles takes place. Defined in this way socialization embraces social 
influence, personality, and role- learning in that the process of learn- 
ing involves socializers, the socializee, and a specification of how 
the learning occurs. In this report, our discussion will be limited to 
the structure and process of social influence. 



The organizational and normative structure represents a system- 
atized influence on the person throughout his life cycle. As can be 
seen in figure 1 the nature of this structural spectrum is divided into 
primary and secondary influences. The immediate sociocultural context 
in which the individual is directly involved represents the primary 
source of influence. The persons, groups, and objects with which the 
individual interacts constitute the explicit source of power and sup- 
port, resource and sanction, and means and models, all of which regulate 
the role- learning process. Relationships of both a socioemo tional 
nature, e.g., the family and the peer group, as well as those of a 
formal nature, e.g., the school, are included in the category of pri- 
mary influences. The sociocultural influence of the work organization, 
while of secondary importance to the role-learning of the child, for 
example, is a primary source of influence to the adult. Thus, the 
primary and secondary units of analysis are determined by the position 
the person occupies in a given situational context at a given point in 
time. This discussion leads to the assumption that reference groups, 
reference sets, or significant others in the life space of the indivi- 
dual represent mediation agencies which filter the effects of the 
secondary organizational and normative structure. Accordingly, the 
process of influence is presented schematically in the form of a funnel 
containing three filters: (1) the link of the reference set to the 

larger society, e.g., ethnic membership; (2) the reference set, itself - 
defined as the cast of significant others whom the individual takes 
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Figure 1 Still-life Picture of Socialization 
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into account when he acts (Goodman, 1965); and (3) the individual him- 
self. The diagram portrays the structure and process of social influ- 
ence as it impinges on a specific position which the individual occupies. 

The diagram further illustrates a scheme for categorizing the 
various social influences. At the highest level of abstraction, in 
terms of the socializee, are dominant culture themes such as those 
related to the sex-role. At the secondary level of influence, one may 
identify particular types of organizations, processes such as techno- 
logical development, and political or religious conditions in the 
larger society. These elements are mediated by the filtering opera- 
tions of the socializee' s reference set. Indeed, the social location 
of a reference set will have much to do with the nature of this input, 
i.e., the "linking conditions" referred to in the model. Finally, the 
simple knowledge that a particular reference set is acting as a filter 
in the socializing process is insufficient. It is also necessary to 
know something about the type of this filter and its relative effec- 
tiveness. As can be seen, the influence of a reference set may be 
divided into its structure and the conditions of influence. In terms 
of structure, the filtering operation will be mediated by the status 
of the actor and the type of reference set (whether an individual, 
several individuals, or a group). In the case of two or more individu- 
als or a group it will be helpful to identify the composition and the 
type of structure. In addition, the relative effectiveness of primary 
units of social influence is mediated by the purpose, type, and quality 
of the relationship, the degree of consensus, and the frequency and 
circumstances of interaction between the reference set and the social- 
izee, among other conditions. 

Figure 2 presents this category scheme in greater detail. The 
lower or primary part of the influence funnel is portrayed with three 
central filtering and socializing agencies identified. The structures 
and conditions mediating the influence of each reference set on the 
adolescent are detailed in the appropriate boxes. It may be emphasized 
that figure 2 represents a conceptual device to clarify the elements of 
this approach. Consequently, no attempt needs to be made here to fully 
articulate each factor noted. Rodgers (1966) developed a conceptual 
model somewhat similar to the one developed here. The reader may be 
referred to this seminal paper for a more adequate discussion of the 
categorizing scheme for the family unit. We have added a considerable 
number of factors and in some cases redefined the categories. Further- 
more, similar factors are outlined for peers and teachers as well. 

In order to clarify the intended referent of each factor noted selected 
elements are listed below. 

1 . Family 



Structure 

Type (Nuclear, Modified extended, Extended) 

Power (Husband dominant, Egalitarian, Wife dominant, 
Family oriented) 

Division of labor (Sex-stereotyped, Sex-reversed, 

Cooperative) 

Composition (Age, Sex, Positions) 
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Figure 2 Reference Set Hierarchy: Structures and Conditions of Influence 



Conditions 



Disciplinary procedure (Acceptant, Negligent, Punitive, 

Rej ectant) 

Mode of socializing (Technique, Degree of involvement, 

Sanctions) 

Quality of parent-child relationship (High, Medium, Low) 
Purpose of relationship (Expressive, Instrumental) 

Type of relationship (Formal-vertical, Formal- 

horizontal, Informal-vertical, 
Informal -horizontal) 

Emotional climate (Healthy, Unhealthy) 

Consensus (High, Medium, Low) 

Facilitating mechanisms (Facilities, Income, Travel, 

Books) 

Orientations (Religious, Political, Values) 



2 . Peers 



Structure 

Type (Best friends, Grade-mates, Situation-mates, Peers) 
3 . Teachers 

Structure 



Type (Favorite teacher(s), Main teacher(s), Grade 
teacher(s), Teachers in interest areas) 

Conditions 



Labeling (High, Medium, Low) 

Ability (High, Medium, Low) 

Motivation (High, Medium, Low) 

As illustrated in figure 2, the internal structure, process, and 
conditions of each social unit of influence, e.g., the family, are of 
central importance. Several excellent summaries of studies relating to 
the influence of various social units on the child are available includ- 
ing two on the family (Clausen, 1966:1-54; Becker, 1964:169-208), the 
school (Glidewell e t a 1 . , 1966:221-256), and peers (Campbell, 1964: 
289-322). A book by Ritchie and Roller (1964) describes the influence 
of family visits, family reunions, neighbors, guests, servants, and 
even passersby on child development. Other meaningful, but unexplored 
situations such as memorable events, coincidental contacts with persons 
which have a lasting influence, e.g., a preschooler’s contact with a 
policeman after showering passing cars with a water hose, camps, and 
vacation experiences belong in the frame of reference of the sociali- 
zation theorist. The effects of mass media (Maccoby, 1964:323-348) 
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and cultural ideology^ on the individual are also essential pursuits. 

Similarly, the degree of consensus between the agents of sociali- 
zation within a given social unit, such as the family, and the social- 
izee would be an efficient test of a basic assumption of socialization. 

A recent paper deals specifically with this issue (Rodgers and 
Jacobsen, 1967). An unexplored but central question concerns the 
degree of consensus among the primary socializing agencies (e.g., 
family, peers, teachers) and the socializee. Other essential factors 
in the determination of the salience of a given social unit include 
the effect of the type of situation, the nature of the person-social 
unit relationship, the frequency, circumstances, and location of inter- 
action, the personality of the socializee, and the type of membership 
the individual holds within a given social unit. 

Given these theoretical considerations, we may now turn more 
specifically to the influence posture during adolescence. 

The focus is upon the relative influence of parents, best friends, 
and teachers in the life space of the adolescent. As suggested ear- 
lier, there are other important units of influence. Indeed, there are 
a myriad of influences which impinge upon the adolescent. Two different 
studies have attempted to identify most of the plausible influences 
during adolescence (Winch, 1962; Goodman, 1966). Winch provided 24 
possible responses which the respondent was to use in identifying the 
person who was responsible for the learning of particular activities 
or ideas. They were listed in five categories: immediate family, 

other relatives, other adults, peers, and other. In a separate admin- 
istration he attempted to avoid the possibility of bias by simply 
asking the respondent to list persons he thought had been most influ- 
ential." The same approach was used with the stimulus: Who has done 

the most for you?" In both cases, however, possible responses could 
be found elsewhere in the questionnaire (Winch, 1962:155-171). Conse- 
quently, he did not effectively control for bias. The usage of a host 
of significant other possibilities, nonetheless, failed to distract the 
adolescent from choosing his parents, peers, and teachers considerably 
more often than all other referents put together (Winch, 1962: 19/.-193) . 

The study by Goodman (1966), on the other hand, provided no pos- 
sible responses." The stimulus was simply to list those persons and 
groups that usually come to mind as applauding or approving of us when 
we have done something we think is pretty good or those disapproving 
of us when we have done something wrong or have failed to do a good 
job. Based on these responses, the adolescents were asked to list 
those "most important" in one place and those whom they wished to be 
"close to" or "closer to" in another. These findings also demonstrate 
rather clearly that parents, peers, and teachers are the primary 



Perhaps the most profound example of the effect of culture is in 
the development of sex differences. Two outstanding sources to this 
literature may be obtained in Kagan (1964:137-168) and Maccoby (1966). 



reference sets in the lives of adolescents. 



Based on these two studies, it appears reasonable to conclude that 
parents, peers, and teachers are the most important influences for the 
maiority of youth. To be sure, extensive research remains to be done 
on the "myriad of influences." However, as we shall see, the literature 
on the central sources of influence presents a contradictory and con- 
fusing picture. Consequently, this study attempts to clarify the rela- 
tionship among the predominant influences. Relevant literature will e 
presented and discussed below. 

Review of Li tera ture 



Peer Influence 

The most apparent argument in the literature seeks to defend the 
reality of a youth subculture. It is this assertion, perhaps more than 
any other, that ha's provided the greatest stimulus to theory and re- 
search on adolescent behavior. James Coleman (1961:3) is emphatic on 
this score: 

'With his fellows, he comes to constitute a small society, 
one that has most of its important interactions within 
[author's emphasis] itself, and maintains only a few 
threads of connection with the outside adult society. 

In support of this orientation, he sought and obtained funds to test 
this basic hypothesis. The results of this study proved conclusive 
according to Coleman. The evidence in support of a youth . subculture 
included the sports orientation of the adolescent, his orientation 
toward good looks and the passionate desire to be popular. . These were 
conceived as being counter to the culture of adults. Similarly, a 
recent study by Schwartz and Merten (1967:453-469) found that adoles- 
cents have a distinctive world view with an argot all of their own.. 

In a poll of 20 social scientists, most agreed that a youth subculture 
exists on the assumption that adults and youth have different values 
and behaviors (cf. Gottlieb and Reeves, 1963). To this point, none- 
theless, this difference has not been empirically established. It 
would seem that there are two alternative explanations that are 



2 Coleman's findings and interpretations may be questioned in sev- 
eral ways. The most serious demeanour was his value- judgments prior to 
the study. These included: an a priori assumption that there was a 

youth subculture; a passionate concern for the adolescent; rather . 
severe reservations concerning the value of athletics; a dismay with 
girls who wanted to be movie stars and models; and his desire that the 
adolescent world buy intellectualism without reservation. Secondly, 
of course, is that the evidence used in support of a youth subculture 
really is not distinctive to what adults themselves expect of youth or 
what adults themselves did when they were adolescents. One study, 
accordingly, found that the "youth culture" is merely a reflection of 
adult expectations (Elkin and Westley, 1955:680-684). 
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plausible. The first is that a youth subculture does not really exist 
at all - the adolescent only believes that it does. Similarly, the 
adult only believes that it does. The other possibility is that the 
idea of a youth culture may be valid but not adequately explored. Per- 
haps the really distinctive elements ha> e _iot yet been identified. The 
relevance of these particular notions to this thesis lies in their con- 
nection to a massive amount of data concerning the relationship between 
age and a preference for peers. 

Nearly without exception, numerous studies have found an increasing 
age-mate orientation among adolescents, i.e., the older the adolescent 
the higher the peer orientation. Coleman (1961) found that when ado- 
lescents had to choose between their parents' disapproval, their 
teachers' disapproval, and breaking with their friend that nearly 43 
per cent opted for their friends. Based on this and related findings 
he was led to conclude that the adolescents had created their own 
society. ^ In a study by Musgrove (1965:92-93), 70 per cent of nine 
year olds preferred the companionship of their parents to football 
games or picnics. At age 15, however, only 2/4: per cent preferred their 
parents. Similarly, Bowerman and Kinch (1959:206-211) found that 87 
per cent were parent oriented in the fourth grade while 32 per cent 
opted for their parents in the tenth grade. Neiman (1954:104-111) 
demonstrated that peer groups have more influence than parents in atti- 
tudes toward the feminine role. In a study of religious attitudes and 
behavior, Jewish teenagers were found to conform to the standards of 
their peers rather than their parents (Rosen, 1965) . Utilizing an 
open-ended stimulus, Goodman (1966) found that adolescents more often 
think of their peers first when they are asked to whom they would like 
to be closer. The only study which has really attempted to broaden the 
scope of the analysis of peer-parent influence has been that of Brittain 
(1963). He found, through the use Of different types of situational 
stimuli, that adolescents tend to avoid being different from peers, 
avoid separation from peers, and tend to eliminate adi*lt-youth cross- 
pressures b; avoiding communication with the adult world. 

Though the findings of peer predominance appear to be profuse, 
there are notes of caution. Many of the studies present exaggerated 
interpretations of their findings, have been carried out with pre- 
conceived notions of peer predominance, have asked questions in ways 
conducive to bias, have included supportive variables to the relative 
exclusion of those nonsuppor tive , or have simply neglected several 
important dimensions. 



3 

It might be noted in passing that Coleman's findings were some- 
what inconsistent. Furthermore, his interpretations were exaggerated 
particularly when one considers that the majority of the adolescents 
opted for their parents. One researcher' rephrased Coleman's stimulus 
such that it read "disapproval of friend" rather than "breaking with 
friend" and found that less than 20 per cent opted for peers (Epperson, 
1964:93-96). 
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Parent Influence 

If the studies on peer influence told the whole story, the "family 
sociologist might well stick to childhood and marriage. Actually, 
however, the issue is far from cut and dried. In the first place, many 
of the studies already discussed contain evidence for the pervasive 
influence of parents. Brittain's (1963) situational dilemmas, for ex- 
ample, produced a parent-oriented response in the majority of cases. 

Of the 12 situations used, only 3 produced a peer-oriented response. 
Similarly, Coleman's (1961:139) study found nearly 60 per cent of the 
adolescents opting for their parents. As suggested in an earlier foot- 
note, Epperson (1964) concluded that peers were a minority group rela- 
tive to the influence of parents. In spite of a rather clear decline 
in parental influence as the adolescent became older, Bowerman and 
Kinch (1959) found that a high level of adjustment between parents and 
adolescents facilitated a high parent orientation regardless of age. 
Douvan and Adelson (1966:169-172) found in their study that when adults 
had a stake that adolescents remained firmly responsive to parental 
standards. In addition, it was found that adolescents rely on their 
parents for help and advice on "deeply involving personal problems. 

Other studies have demonstrated that differing family structures, 
conditions and processes have an effect on adolescent behavior. In one 
study, it was concluded that high consensus among family members facil- 
itated school adjustment among adolescents (Myerhoff and Larson, 1965). 
In a descriptive study by Slocum (1963) it was found that family culture 
patterns (i.e., democratic, cooperative, affectionate, and the type of 
discipline) varied positively with interest in school work, scholastic 
achievements, and participation in school activities. Cervantees (1915) 
was able to demonstrate a strong relationship between broken homes and 
the high school drop out rate. Finally, a large body of studies show a. 
correlation between family size, among others, and adolescent percep- 
tions and behavior (cf. Clausen, 1966; Clausen, 1965; Dager, 1964). 

Again, however, though the findings of parent predominance appear 
to be substantial, there are many unanswered questions. In the first 
place, few studies of the influence of the family even bother to control 
for the influence of either the peer group or teachers. The study by 
Slocum (1963:3), for example, merely notes the possibility that the 
influence of the family "may be tempered by the impact of peer group 
standards" and then ignores the theoretical relevance of this impact in 
the remainder of the study. Where peer influence is controlled, the 
results do not present a consistent pattern. Brittain (1963), for ex- 
ample, concluded that parents had greater influence in areas involving 
futuristic implications while peers had greater influence in areas 
which had current implications. However, of the 12 items used, 1 had 
direct implications for adult roles - which course to take in school 
and on this item his respondents opted for their peers. By the same 
token, most of the items classified as current oriented, found ado- 
lescents preferring the wishes of their parents. Actually, as Gold- 
stein (1967:29) suggests in his critical review of the literature,, 
there is surprisingly little research on adolescents and their family 
relationships . 
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Teacher Influence 



Although the teacher participates in a major share of 
and the adolescent's life, all studies have conclusively shown that y 
are perceived to have only minimal influence. Placed in relations p 
to parents and peers, teachers are found to have less than 4 percent 
of the adolescents' preferences (cf. Coleman, 1961:5; Epperson, 

93-94). Even where attempts have been made to explore t e in ue c 
posture in areas that would be most appropriate for the influence o 
teachers they are always third in the salience hierarc y. n 
study Winch (1962:197-199) found that teachers have influence in a 
ing interest in culture, education, intellectual pursuits, and occ p 
tions. Yet, when one looks at the literature on the influence of the 
school on the adolescent one obtains the impression t at e sc oo 
in a position of predominant influence. 

Schafer and Polk (1967:234-246), in a substantive summary and 
analysis of the literature on the relationship between the school and 
juvenile delinquency, conclude that the school itself contributes to 
educational failure, a perceived lack of payoff of education a ack 

of commitment, and misconduct among adolescents. Th ® s * h r billons 
seen to facilitate delinquency. In their analysis of the conditio 
contributing to educational failure, for example, several conditions 
Tele identified including: teacher belief in the limited potentia of 

pupils, irrelevant instruction, inappropriate teaching me thods tes g, 
grouping, and "tracking," inadequate compensatory and remedial educa 
tion, inferior teachers and facilities in low income . schools , schoo 
community distance, and economic and racial segregation. e p 
departure for our purposes is the implicit suggestion a 
can make or break the child, almost at will, regardless of eit 

parent or peer. In light of this, how does one pu ^ogetl n Cervant es 
tery of findings noted above with findings such as those of Cervantees 

( 1965 ) s 4 - < 

The Gluecks maintain that the potential delinquent can 
be spotted with a 90 per cent predictive reliability when 
he is six years old by an analysis of his family s pat- 
terns of affection, discipline, and solidarity. The presen 
conclusion suggests that the same predictive reliability 
of school success or failure could be made of a child o 
average I.Q. on the first day of school by an analysis of 
the prevalence or absence of primary relations m his family 

background The dropout is generally the product of a 

family deficient in primary relationships. 

After critically reviewing the literature on education relating to 
low income youth, Goldstein (1967:59) suspiciously asks: 



^Cervantees , "Family Background, 
High School Dropout," loc . ci t . : an 

ature may be obtained in Hyman Rodman 



Primary Relationships, and the 
excellent summary of this liter- 
and Paul Grams (1967:188-221). 
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It would appear that much might be learned from a 
systematic analysis of deviant cases. Are children 
from low- income families who achieve appropriately in 
the early grades simply more intelligent, or do they 
come from homes that are significantly different? 

Similarly, the conclusions of one family sociologist who reviewed the 
same literature was that an enriched learning environment in the home 
prior to school entrance might mitigate expensive renovative programs 
after the age of six. She concluded that more efforts may well be 
directed toward helping the family unit, per se (Ghilman, 1966). 

While situational factors in the school, such as those described 
above, can undo what the family has done or do what the family has 
failed to do, it is appropriate to consider whether the family or peers 
can undo what the school is attempting to do regardless of the methods 
and procedures the school employs and moreover facilitate the attain- 
ment of educational and/or work goals in spite of what the school is 
not doing or has not done. Few studies done on the influence of the 
school have controlled for the child's current situation outside the 
school although they often acknowledge what the child was when he first 
entered school. As suggested above, the school environment alone cannot 
account for all of the variance. 

Summary 



J. This survey of the literature has made apparent a rather serious 

I problem: peer influence, parent influence, and the influence of the 

| school are found in various and sundry ways one to be more salient than 

| the other. The findings as a whole do not reflect an integrative nor 

| complementary posture. Indeed, they portray isolated and disconnected 

| * t tidbits of influence. Somehow the various hints of interrelationship 

| among these social units in relation to the adolescent must be brought 

| together within one conceptual shelter. The central question now be- 

| comes: What is the influence posture during adolescence? The next few 

| pages attempt to present an answer to this question. 

I ' A Conceptual Model of Social Influence 

I During Adolescence 
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The central problem of this thesis is to develop and test a model 
of social influence based on the developmental approach to socializa- 
tion. It may be emphasized that this model is designed to be most 
appropriate to the period of adolescence. Even so, it is certainly 
applicable to childhood and preadolepcence as well. Similarly, with 
some modifications it is appropriate 1 for the study of social influence 
during adulthood. Other models used in the study of salience . during 
adolescence will be briefly considered first. The relationship of 
these models to the socialization model will become clear later in 
this chapter. 
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Other Models Used in Explaining 
the Salience Hierarchy 



1 . Grade-Level Hypothesis 

Basically, there are three models'^ used to explain the salience 
hierarchy during adolescence. The first may be referred to as the 
curv i linear- re j ec t ion model. Stated in its simplest form, the major 
hypothesis of this approach is that individuals are adult-oriented both 
prior to adolescence and subsequent to this period whereas during ado- 
lescence the pendulum swings radically to peers. Figure 3 illustrates 
this approach (Gottlieb and Ramsey, 1964:184). 




As indicated above, this model relates specifically to youth within the 
formal educational system. Students are seen to change the kinds o^ 
recognition they desire as they progress through their academic train- 
ing. In this approach, adolescents are said to turn to their age-mates 



5 The distinction between a hypothesis and a model must be made 
clear at this point. For our purposes a hypothesis is simply a state- 
ment of relationship or association among two or more variables, e.g., 
age-status is related to the salience hierarchy. This is referred to 
as a general hypothesis. As will be seen, the level of abstraction 
specifies the type of hypothesis to be tested. Accordingly, a speci ic 
hypothesis would specify the nature of the hypothesized relationship, 
e.g., the older the adolescent becomes, the higher his peer orientation. 
A* proposition is a further abstraction specifying particular relation- 
ships for test, e.g., seventh graders will be more parent-oriented than 
ninth graders. A proposition is derivable from a specific hypothesis 
and may be given in either a research or null form. 

As suggested earlier a model is an "approach." Now as to the 
rationale for referring to the three hypotheses as models. Each hypoth- 
esis is really a low level conceptual model. If one wished, it would 
be possible to specify both concepts and assumptions. At the same 
time, nonetheless, these models may be collapsed into a general hypo - 
esis. Consequently, when, for example the curvilinear-rejection mode 
is referred to as a hypothesis we are referring to the general hypoth- 
esis that age-status is related to the salience hierarchy. By the same 
token, when the term model is used we are referring to the body of con- 
cepts and assumptions that underlie the hypothesis. 
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for several reasons: because they are expected to by parent and 

teacher alike; because they are forced to be together, i.e., age- 
segregation; and because they share a common dilemma. The common 
dilemma is generally described in glowing terms. 

The situation of the adolescent is one where he is neither child 
nor adult, bond nor free, independent nor dependent, mature nor imma- 
ture. During this "betwixt and between" period, it is somehow made 
clear to him what he must do - become a responsible, mature man or 
woman, that is independent and resourceful.^ At the same time, the 
adolescent is besieged with opportunities and deprivations, the latter 
of which mediate from demands that are ill-fitted, excessive, or min- 
imized, and which have their roots in alien and traditional assumptions. 
In addition to these crucial and conflictual expectations it is im- 
plicitly recognized by adult and adolescent alike that nobody really 
knows for sure what to expect. An excellent source on these issues may 
be obtained in Keniston (1960). Being in the same "boat" ubiquitously 
facilitates mutual understanding, similarity of purpose, and common- 
ality of interest. Thus, the adolescent gravitates toward his age- 
mates. It is with his own "kind" that the adolescent can feel a sense 
of power, belonging, and security. 

As suggested in the review of literature earlier in this chapter 
this hypothesis is widely accepted and documented. Nonetheless, the 
curvilinear-rejection hypothesis may be questioned on several grounds. 

In the first place, it is questionable whether individuals do become 
more adult-oriented after adolescence - grade school notwithstanding. 
Although greater respect for one's elders may be reacquired, it seems 
that adults are more age-mate oriented than any other group. Further- 
more, there is a hint here of a viable alternative hypothesis to that 
of age-mate orientation: an interaction model of social influence. ? 

In other words, whatever else may be said of an individual (whether 
child, adolescent, or adult), he is a member of a group. Accordingly, 
one may speak of a normative system enforced by sanctions in interaction 
with one another. The adolescent is a member of competing groups 
(family, peer, grade). The adult is also a member of a group, i.e., 
he is a position occupant. In the case of an occupational group, for 
example, although the group has an age-range, the really important 
variable is the positional occupancy within the group. 

Secondly, the implicit assumption that the adolescent rejects his 
parents is clearly an oversimplification. In many respects, the ado- 
lescent's identification with his peers is simply an expansion of his 



Two recent compilations of literature contain particularly rele- 
vant resources on these issues (Erickson, 1963; Herman e t al . , 1968). 

The developmental task assumption concerning what the adolescent 
must achieve before he can effectively become an adult is also widely 
discussed in the literature (cf. Gottlieb and Ramsey, 1964:112-125). 

^Richard H. White (1968:23-28) effectively characterizes this 
approach in his article "Toward a Theory of Religious Influence." 
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social arena to include new sources of influence. As ^friends’ 51 ’ 

parents really expect their children to spend time ^eirfriends . 

In fact they encourage them to do so. The subs anc <1 

Sterachon and similarity of perspective or even a preferenc^for peer 

associations does not in and of itself denote rejec rejection of 

more than buying steak on Tuesday represents a wholesale rejection 
hamburger. L g other words, there are specific conditions which modify 
and regulate the adolescent's relative preference • 

Brittain (1963), for example, provide support for this hypothesi • 

Similarly, the study by Bowerman and Kinch ( 195 ^ ’^ n ?° Essential 
qtrates that the relationship between parent and child is an essential 

media ting^ factor in the e^ nation of salience, furthermore no study 
to this writer's knowledge has provided for the possibility of equ 1 
salience between parents and peers. Thus, it is appropriate to ask 
whether adolescents are anti-parent, a-parent, or pro-parent pee . 

2. Goals Hypothesis 

A second hypothesis of somewhat recent origin takes as its point 
of departure thf idea that adolescents identify with re erents socia 
units) that they perceive as having the desire and ability to help tnem 
achieve their goals . Referents which have either ability or desire but 
not both are moderately identified with. Those who are P«ceived to 
have neither desire nor ability are perceived as having little or 
influence (cf. Gottlieb et al. , 1966:1-24). This may e re 
the goals hypothesis. The basic assumptions of this approach are 

follows: (Gottlieb e t a 1 . , 1966: 1-2) 



a . 

b. 

c . 

d. 

e . 



The adolescent wishes to attain skills, goals, and 

roles (ends). , . 

The adolescent perceives referents in terms o a 

certain end. , 

These referents are perceived as having differentia 
power means (ability) and intentions (desire) to help 

the adolescent attain an end. . 

Adolescent goals may vary from one society to . t e nex 
and within subgroupings in any particular society. 

The adolescent is the initiator in his involvemen . 



In a rather sophisticated test of this hypothesis the findings were 
clear: the greater the level of "helping" (from no desire and ability 

to both desire and ability) the higher the level of involvement. 

While the goals model has the ring of "middle-class-appropriate- 
ness," one must be cautious about its interpretation. It may be sug 
gested, in the first place, that help with decisions about goals is not 
really a measure of relative influence as much as it is releva nt infl 
ence Y That is, the adolescent perceives that certain persons are 
available if needed. More important, however, is that the dimensions 
of ability"" and desire may be rather common commodities among referen 
in the perception of the adolescent. No attempt was made to ascertain 
the degree of desire or ability except in the all or none sen e^ 
quently, all the referent would need is a minimum of ability and a 
"good heart" - a well-meaning referent. The adolescent could place the 
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guidance counselor and the blundering parent (however well-intentioned) 
in the same hopper with relative ease. 

Equally important also is the assumption that adolescents have 
goals. Does the adolescent really have educational and work goals? If 
so, what kinds of goals are they and what effect do differing goals . 
have on the influence posture? For example, do adults have the desire 
and ability to help the adolescent decide to drop out of school or to 
take a laboring- type job in the perception of the adolescent?. It is 
appropriate also to ask concerning the whereabouts of the anti-goal 
adolescent such as those studied by Stinchcombe (1964). 

The fifth assumption of this approach, i.e., the adolescent is 
the initiator in his involvement, is at best an oversimplification. 

In many respects, the adolescent has little choice in his affiliation 
and interaction with family and school. In this case he is not so 
much an initiator as he is a reactor by virtue of his forced membership. 

Finally, it may be noted that the study by Gottlieb et al . (1966), 
has not yet attempted to explore the differences between parents, best 
friends, and teachers in terms of their separate and distinctive ability 
and desire in helping the adolescent obtain his goals. 8 

3 . Situational Hypothesis 

Perhaps the most productive of the three hypotheses is the situa- 
tional explanation of salience which is most directly related to the 
work of Brittain (1963). In this case, the adolescent is said to follow 
the wishes of his parents rather than those of his peers when the con- 
text requires decisions which have futuristic implications. Conversely, 
when the decisions involved current status and identity needs the ado- 
lescents opted for their own kind. The six central findings of 
Brittain's study appear below. 

a. The adolescent perceives peers and parents as competent 
guides in different areas of judgment. 

b. The adolescent seeks to avoid being noticeably different 
from peers. 

c. The adolescent seeks to avoid separation from friends. 

d. The adolescent tends to opt for parents or peers on the 
basis of perceived similarity in perspective. 

e t When the adolescent opted for his peers it was easier 
than when he opted for his parents. 

f. When adolescents perceived parent-peer-cross-pressures 



8 This information was obtained in their study. However, it has 
not yet been reported to the writer's knowledge. 




they elected to avoid communication with their parents. 

The central issue to be underlined in each of these findings is that 
they were obtained through the use of hypothetical situations in which 
a dilemma was created. The dilemma consisted of a clear case of parent- 
peer cross-pressure. Thus, the parents were pressuring the adolescent 
to do one thing while his best friends were pressuring him to do the 
opposite. It was up to the adolescent to decide which he would do. 

There are likewise several problems with the situational approach 
to the explanation of salience. Firstly, even though the situations 
used were highly realistic and relevant it must be remembered that they 
were hypothetical. Consequently, the possibility exists that what the 
adolescent thought he would do might not be what he would actually do 
had the situation really happened. Secondly, any given situation usu- 
ally involves more than the divergent wishes of parents and friends. 
Nonetheless, the utility of this research device lies in its ability 
to help the adolescent organize his perceptions of the influence pos- 
ture into meaningful entity. The extent to which such situational 
dilemmas approximate reality will be a measure of their validity. 

The Relationship Hypothesis 

Although it is clear that each of the above hypotheses is more 
complementary than contradictory, they have together (and separately) 
failed to identify an important element in the measurement of salience. 
This missing dimension, moreover, provides a conceptual shelter that 
has greater explanatory power. We shall refer to this as the relation- 
ship model. 

The emphasis of this approach is not upon whether the adolescent 
has ends and selects his referents accordingly, nor on his particular 
age-level and its consequences (though both are important), but on the 
re la t ionship the adolescent has with his reference set in and of it 
self. Is the relationship satisfying? Does the nature of one relation- 
ship e.go, adolescent-parent, have implications for another relation- 
ship, e.g., adolescent-best friend? Are there situations or conditions 
under which the parent-adolescent relationship has greater importance 
than the adolescent-best friend relationship and vice versa? If so, 
what are the mediating factors? In essence: What value can be attached 
to a relationship and does this value change under given circumstances? 

When one reconsiders the studies reported above in this light, 
some striking similarities appear. In the case of peer influence, 
adolescents who opted for their peers did so because of what they ob- 
tained by doing so or because of what they would lose by not doing so. 
Similarly, studies of parental influence found that adolescents who 
were parent-oriented were getting something particular from the rela- 
tionship. Accordingly, when an adolescent identifies with a referent 
who he perceives to be able and willing to help him obtain ends there 
is a payoff. Although the profit margin (relative amount of reward 
over cost) may be small, as may be the case in opting for parents where 
the cross-pressures are severe, the option taken represents the 
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adolescent's perception of greatest gain. In other words, the adoles- 
cent-referent relationship becomes an organizing principle for explain- 
ing the salience hierarchy. 

In its simplest form, this model states that the purpose, type, 
and the quality of the relationship that the adolescent has with a 
given social unit is essential in understanding and explaining the 
structure and process of social influence during adolescence. The pur- 
pose or nature of the relationship includes two basic dimensions: 
instrumental and expressive. The instrumental dimension refers to a 
relationship where the emphasis is upon acquiring current or future 
role items ,^° Such a relationship is geared toward getting things 
done. In Parson's (1955:45-46) terms, it is a goal-oriented relation- 
ship. The expressive dimension, on the other hand, corresponds to a. 
relationship emphasizing emotional support, understanding and affection 

We will define four types of relationships: formal, informal,, 

vertical, and horizontal. For our purposes, a formal relationship is 
one that is based on the interconnection among statuses in a formal 
group. Conversely, an informal relationship is one that is based on 
some degree of intimacy and openness among persons within an informal 
group. A vertical relationship shall be taken to mean one involving 
some degree of deference, respect, or obedience. Where the relation- 
ship involves commonality, equality, and mutuality, it shall be re- 
ferred to as a horizontal relationship. The difference between the 
latter two dimensions is primarily a function of either the age or 
status differential (whichever is appropriate) though it also involves 
skills, experience and idiosyncracy credit. The relationship model is 
schematically presented below. The numbers in each cell refer respec- 
tively to the row and column corresponding to a given cell. Cell 41 
reflects most nearly the adolescent's relationship with. his best, 
friends. Cell 12 corresponds to the adolescent's relationship with 
his teachers. Similarly, cell 11 most nearly fits the parent-adoles- 
cent relationship. Indeed, this cell corresponds to an underlying 
assumption held in nearly all studies of the salience hierarchy among 
adolescents, e.g., that parents are rejected because they characterize 
a disparate and distant culture. Relationships are personal only to 
the extent that the requirements of the position specify. Cell 31, 
however, is yet to be explored in relation to the salience hierarchy. 
It is here that the particular quality of the parent-adolescent 



\he cost of a particular course of action is the equivalent of 
the foregone value of an alternative, a familiar economic assumption. 

The formula is presented in Homans (1958:597-606). One must be cautious, 
however, in applying an exchange model to the approach used here. The 
adolescent doesn’t think only of the cost and/or reward to himself. He 
also considers the cost in terms of his relationship, its nature and type 

10 The concept of "role items" refers to aspects of roles, role 
knowledge, skills, etc., which are to be learned in preparation for 
role-playing. The concept was developed by Jacobsen (1968:3-/;. 
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Type of 
Relationship 



Formal-Vertical 
Formal -Horizontal 
Informal-Vertical 
Inf ormal -Horizon ta 1 



Purpose of Relationship 



Expressive 

11 
21 
31 
41 



Ins trumen tal 

12 
22 
32 
42 



Figure 4. The Relationship Model 



relationship may be introduced. The emphasis is upon P e “°“ a * 
intimate interaction rather than status differentials. In a , 

ceU ^ represents a horizontal relationship mediated by the age dif- 
ferential/ Cell 32 may refer to either parents 

are parents who have an experiential awareness of t J dolescent 

perceive^that^is^decision^have'something 1 " to'do with 

bu“ -srs ; vst sr vzz - 

£>!S*S.3J52 Jzxzzt a. 

tionship may be introduced . 11 

To be sure, instrumental and expressive reiationships arenot ^ 

mutually exclusive. However, where one is /influence. For example, 
secondary though a supportive aspect of the f certain 

although an adolescent learns squire, go als^and that is 

tasks in the parent-peer context, , although an adolescent 

predominantly emotive in character pri mary em- 

may have an expressive relationship with a te , P 

phasis is instrumental. 

Now let us be clear as to how the relationship model relates to 
the prediction of the salience hierarchy during adolescence. " 1 

, ^ , , . -hat fieure 2 details a number of elements which oug 

be considered in any assessment of the infiuence of a reference set^ 

These are inclusive factors in g chapter is an emergent 

-icfw^ich corresponds 
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i s 21 22 and 42 represent particular relationship forms 

that will not be cohered t^rsSr' 

ized school club membership (cell 21), student gove uree d. 

( ~ii 99 ) and eanes formed for specific purposes (cell 42) g 

(cell 22), and gangs iutuieu j f ._ 1is ranno t be upon isolated 

“ :-v:f r ::rfn d et ^ ^ v,., 

social units - the influence posture. 
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to a blown-up or magnified "piece" of the socialization model The 
type and purpose of relationship, then, is simply a conceptual 
that helps portray the interconnection among the three primary source 
of influence during adolescence: parents, best friends and teachers. 

If teachers and parents are off in "left field, as much of the re- 
search suggests, this model locates them in the formal, vertical cell . 
Accordingly, there is a gulf fixed between adult and . ad °^ eS “" t ; h 
ever, the point at which this approach becomes empirically and the 
retically relevant is the hypothesis that the qual i^ of the relation 
ship is an essential predictor of salience. It wi e e p ^ 

Doint to refer to the schematic presentation in figure 5. 
seen! tte determination of the relative influence of a reference set 
includes: (a) the purpose and type of relationship, ( ) e qua 




THE RELATIVE 
INFLUENCE OF 
A REFERENCE SET 



Figure 5. Relationship Model and Salience 



the relationship, (c) the effect of mediating factors, and (d the 
nature of the situation. This diagram corresponds ver y cl ^ e ^ ^° 
general model of socialization. The type and purpose of the relation 
fhiHocates a given reference set in the influence posture as i^re-^ 
lates to the influence of the adolescent. The quality 
ship connotes such factors as understanding, interest and cotl “™ 
adolescent affairs, conununication, tension, and attraction The quality 
of the relationship is seen as a more efficient predictor of the rel- 
ative influence of a reference set than such factors as the type ■ ° 
structure, the age-sex composition, or the time peno * 
are seen as mediating factors. Though not directly measurable the 
influence of personality must be considered as the final filtering 
unit. The situation in figure 5 corresponds to the situation identi- 
fied in figure 1, i.e., the individual is a positional occupant in a 
par ticu lar^si tua tion . The situation, itself, must be considered in 
the determinations of the influence of a given reference set. 



The implicit and explicit assumptions of this approach may now 
be listed. 

1. The adolescent is a member of several groups either by 
choice or proscription. 

2. The adolescent perceives that these groups have different 
purposes and are of different types. 

3. The adolescent has socioemotional needs. 
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4. The adolescent perceives that there are certain role 
items, current and future, to be acquired. 

5. The adolescent in interacting with referents meets 
socioemo tional needs and acquires current and future 
role items. 

6. The salience hierarchy is mediated by the quality of 
the adolescent's relationship, other mediating factors 
and the type of situation. 



: Hypothesis for Test 

The test bf the theoretical approach outlined will be limited m 
this report to problems that are directly related to the salience 
hierarchy. The ramifications of a full-blown analysis 

effect of th e school and teachers on the salie nce h ierarchy _ g 

gainst consideration in this report .** The conditions regulating and 
mediating the relative parent and best friend perceptions among a 
lescents will be emphas ized . 13 



12 It was originally planned that this facet of the influence posture 

would be fully explored. Several considerations led f 

decision not to include the influence of teachers In the first place, 
consistent with our model, teachers were found to have little influen 
in the socioemo tional world of the adolescent. They were consistently 
at the bottom of the salience hierarchy when placed m the parent-peer 
teacher perspective. Secondly, the relative salience of parents and 
peers developed into a considerably complex and forbidding social pe 
nomenon. To do justice to both relationships (parent-peer and parent-^ 
peer-teacher) would have led the writer far beyond the reasonable! 
rations of this thesis. Consequently, the exploration of the quality 
of the teacher-student relationship, the helping potential of teacher , 
the "areas" of greatest salience, the effect of grades, adolescen 
school orientation, curriculum relevance, equality of education oppor- 
tunity, and labeling, will not be considered. 

13 It may be noted that this study focuses on the adolescent's rela- 
HntKhlnq With his best friends rather than peers in general. It is 
assumed' that the s timulus "b 5t friends" calls forth a group of per ons 
(2 or more) who the adolescent considers himself very close I 
the number nor the sex of best friends is considered „ friends" 

these relationships are voluntary. Whether the stimulus be ^ fiends 
elicits a group of boys or a group of girls is immaterial. Lhe issue ib 
that these are simply best friends. This stimulus is ® n q> he 

others given - "most of your teachers, and mother an 
sex of the parent is important because these relations ips are inv 
ta?v and primarily expressive. The adolescent's relationship with his 
teachers is generally not on an individual basis, as in the 
primarily instrumental. In addition, it may be emp a laHnnshin 

unnecessary to ascertain the quality of the adolescent s p Thl 

S his best friends. A high quality relationship may be assumed This 

assumption was tested in the pilot study and conclusively confirmed. 
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General Hypotheses 

The test of the relationship model is organized in terms of two 
general considerations. First, it is asked if the quality ofth 
parent-adolescent relationship really makes a difference in the i ad - 
lescent's life space. Will the behavior and preference patterns of 
youth be altered by the type of relationship the adolesce ^/statement 
with his parents? This general research question allows the state 

of a general hypothesis. 

Hvdo thesis One: The parent-adolescent relationship^ 

i s related to the salience hierarchy 

among youth. 

The second general research question Involves the relationship of 
this eeneral hypothesis to alternative explanations of salience. Will 
the demons tra ted association between grade-level and peer-oriental -ion 
sustain once the parent-adolescent relationship is introduced as 
control variable? Will the perceived ability and desire o re eien 
to heli In decisions about job and school retain its explanatory power? 
will the effect of the type of situation be altered when the par mt- 

ad ole seen t^ relationship X considered? The interconnection^ ti^se 

four approaches (grade-level, help-mate, situation, and quality >t 
roiaHnlshln 1 in the explanation of salience durin g adolesceqce _ L— — - 
corners tone of~this"~ report . It is contended tha t the know ledgT i the 
Quality of the relationship will improve the prediction of sail* ace 
SSle Seducing the efficiency of other predictors. This leads o the 

second general hypothesis. 



Hypothesis Two : 



The association between the Parent- 
Adolescent relationship and the salience 
hierarchy among youth will persist when 
alternative explanations are considered. 



The general assumption that the quality of the parer --adolescent 
relationship is an essential facet of the influence pos- are durng 
adolescence is hitherto unexplored. Consequently, thia ^ sectlon 
directed toward a rigorous test of this assumption. -he next section 
outlines thflpecific hypotheses for test and the da .a analysis pro- 

cedures . 

Specific Hypotheses 

The specific hypotheses outlined below rely Veavily upon the 

theoretical framework outlined previously. It if " 0t than 
sary to refer to the appropriate literature at t .is point other than 

at a bibliographical level. 

As has been seen, the findings and consec lent 

previous research cannot be overlooked. Ther . °y> studies 

several hypotheses which are directly derival le from other studie . 

ThI unique departure in this study is to tes ; each of these hypotheses 

th?«uti 0 :rip c ^^ 
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formulations. It not only more rigorously tests previous hypotheses, 
it also tests each hypothesis in relationship to other plausible hy- 
potheses. The hypotheses are presented in two categories: those 

relating to zero order association and those relating to third order 
association. In addition, they are divided in terms of their relation- 
ship to previous studies and the theoretical framework followed in this 
study. Detailed discussion of each hypothesis will be reserved for the 
appropriate data analysis section. 

Specific Hypotheses: Zero Order Association 

Related to previous literature 

Hyp: 1 The higher the grade-level, the lower the parent- 

orientation (cf. Coleman, 1961; Musgrove, 1965; 
and Bowerman and Kinch, 1959). 

Hyp: 2 The higher the perceived helping potential of a 

referent, the higher the referent-orientation 
(cf. Gottlieb et al . , 1966). 

Hyp: 3 Across hypothetical situations, choice patterns 

will vary systematically with the hierarchical 
preferences of youth (Brittain, 1963). 

Related to theoretical frame of reference 



Hyp: 4 The higher the quality of the parent-adolescent 

relationship, the higher the parent orientation. 

Hyp: 5 Females will be more parent-oriented than males. 

Hyp: 6 The higher the social class level, the higher the 

parent-orienta tion. 

Specific Hypotheses: Third Order Associations 

Related to theoretical frame of reference 



Hyp: 7 The quality of the parent-adolescent relationship 

is a more efficient predictor of the salience 
hierarchy than grade-level, sex, social class, 
type of situation, and the combined helping poten- 
tial of referent. 

Methods 

The data to be presented in this report were taken from a much 
larger study conducted by the author on the relationship between as- 
pects of socialization and adolescent role-conceptions and behavior. 
Since the methods used in the study itself are appropriately related 
to this report, this section describes the larger study. 
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Selection of Community 

Three basic considerations went into the selection of the com- 
munity. In the first place, an area was sought that had not been 
heavily researched. Most of the larger metropolitan areas in Oregon 
have been besieged with research to the point of saturation. Since 
one of the procedures to be used in the collection of data was mail-in 
questionnaires, it was deemed necessary to select a community where 
research was unique rather than characteristic. The second consider- 
ation was that the occupational distribution of the community be fairly 
evenly distributed between white and blue-collar works. Thirdly, an 
area was sought with a population large enough to accommodate an ade- 
quate sample to test the hypotheses. These considerations first led 
the writer to a city in southern Oregon. After several letters with 
the appropriate personnel, however, it was decided not to conduct the 
study there. The second choice, Valleyville, Oregon (the pseudonym 
selected), became the site of the study. The criteria noted above 
were ably met in this community. 



■■ 
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In 1960, Valleyville had a population of 11,467. This represented 
a 36 per cent increase over 1950. The median education for males over 
25 years of age was 11.9 years in 1960. Approximately 57 per cent of 
the employed males over age 14 were employed in blue-collar occupations. 

Population for Study 

The study was designed and the data collection completed between 
June, 1967 and January, 1968. The data gathering phase took place 
during the first part of November. The population was defined as (a) 
all adolescents who had finished the sixth grade but who had not yet 
graduated from high school, and (b) their parents. It was decided that 
the sample drawn from this population should provide an optimum of 
information with a minimum of expense. Utilizing this criterion, a 
non-random sample of all seventh, ninth, and twelfth grade students who 
attended (adolescents not in school were excluded) the Valleyville 
public schools was chosen. 

The seventh, ninth and twelfth grades were selected for two basic 
reasons. In the first place, the seventh grade constitutes a transition 
from preadolescence into adolescence. Similarly, the twelfth grade is 
generally seen as the initial confrontation with the world of the young 
adult. In a sense, also, these two grades represent, respectively, the 
beginning of adolescence and the end of compulsory adult control. The 
ninth grade most nearly approximates the middle of the "settling-in M 
process during adolescence. The second reason relates to the general 
notion of the demonstrated relationship between increasing peer orien- 
tation the older the adolescent becomes. These three grades, then, are 
reasonable slicing points for an efficient test of the hypotheses to be 
tested in this study. 

The selection of a non-random sample lessened the impact of the 
study on the participating schools while at the same time provided a 
substantial N within each grade category. The collection of data from 
parents also mitigated against the use of a random sample. Although 
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not relevant to this report, one of the most serious problems in the 
study of salience during adolescence is that comparable information to 
that obtained from teenage respondents has not been sought from their 
parents. Consequently, it was determined that an intense effort would 
be made to obtain data from parents concerning their perceptions of the 
parent-adolescent relationship, circumstances and frequency of inter- 
action with their children, family structure, and the influence they 
perceived themselves to have, as well as their perceptions of the school 
and peer influence. ^ Accordingly, the parents of all youth in the 
sample were identified and invited by letter to participate in the study. 



At the time of the study, there were 1,690 students enrolled in 
the three grades. These students were members of 1,445 family units, 
1,207 of which had one child in the sample, 223 had two children in 
the sample, and 15 had three or more children in the sample. As can be 
seen from the chart below, the final sample size included 1,558 students 
which were members of 1,338 family units. 



Total student enrollment and the number 
of family units which they represented 

Number of students absent on the days of 
the study and the number of family units 
which the absent students represented 

Final sample size 



Student Family 

Enrollment Units 

1,690 1,445 

132 107 

1,558 1,338 



Research Instruments 

As stated earlier, the choice of a particular method of data^col- 
lection is ultimately a matter of priorities rather than a tight 
rationale. This is particularly true in the choice of methods (ques- 
tionnaire or interview) and the choice of questions (open or closed). 
It may be generally said that interviews are used when the sample is 
small and the study is primarily exploratory in perspective. Explor- 
atory studies that utilize somewhat larger samples generally opt for 



^Mos t studies of the family unit treat data from one respondent 
as though it represents responses from all members of the family. On 
issues such as those suggested above, however, it is particularly cru- 
cial to measure relative consensus and dissensus among family members. 

No apology or justification need be made for the exclusion of par- 
ental data from this report. The larger study was carried out without 
the theoretical and empirical limitations of thesis research. It was 
designed to be a full-scale analysis of socialization during adoles- 
cence. In considerable contrast to this approach, thesis research must 
be delimited to a specific problem which can be handled within the bound 
aries of reasonable brevity. 
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open-ended questionnaires. The larger the study becomes, the more 
important predictive (rather than exploratory) research models become. 
In the latter case, the closed questionnaire is generally the mode with 
only scattered open-ended questions used for the purpose of clarifica- 
tion. In other words, the size of the sample and the type of study 
(whether exploratory or predictive) are the basic factors to be consid- 
ered in the selection and development of instruments. An excellent 
annotated bibliography is available concerning these and related issues 
(cf. Lane et al . , 1966). Given the above considerations, a closed or 
forced choice questionnaire was chosen for the collection of data. 

This choice is deemed appropriate for the following reasons. 



The study is the beneficiary of a large body of exploratory 
research. Thus, it was possible to develop a questionnaire 
with a predictive character. 



Since the purpose of this study is to pull together many 
diverse aspects of previous research and to establish the 
relationship among these disparate elements it was necessary 
to prepare an unusually long instrument. To have used any 
other technique would have resulted in an excessive time 
demand on student, parent, and school alike. 



3. 



The third factor is the size of the sample. In order to 
adequately test the hypotheses, a substantial sample had to 
be ob tained . 



4. 



The final factor, while a theoretical "unmentionable," is 
the cost of conducting the research. Any approach other 
than that used would have limited the success of the study, 



Three questionnaires were developed - one for each parent, and one 
for children between the ages of 11-12 (roughly the 7th grade) and 18-19 
(roughly the 12th grade). All three questionnaires were prepared in 
rough form and revised in consultation with individuals more skilled 
than the writer in the wording of questions. The students question- 
naire was then multilithed and pretested among more than 100 students 
from two schools in Eugene, Oregon (the pretest included grades 7, 9, 
and 12) o- 5 The parent questionnaires were dittoed and discrimina tely 
distributed to both high status and low status parents „ Approximately 
20 were distributed. Based on a content analysis of the responses ob- 
tained, and an interview with approximately 15 senior high school stu- 
dents, the instruments were again revised into the form utilized in the 
study in Valleyville. 



15 It may be noted that the student questionnaire required a differ- 
ent amount of time to complete for twelfth graders than it did for seventh 



graders. Among the twelfth graders, the pretest instrument took about 
50 minutes for the faster students while the slower ones required nearly 
90 minutes. Ninth graders completed the questionnaire within a 54-62 
minute period. Among the seventh graders, 50 per cent completed them 
within one hour and 40 minutes. The seventh and ninth graders completed 
an instrument 3 pages shorter than the one the twelfth graders completed. 
The section removed represented an overly ambiguous attempt to measure 
influence without providing a referent. 
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The final draft of the students' questionnaire (provided in 
Appendix A) contained 16 pages. It was printed using the off-set 
printing process on white bond paper. The fathers' questionnaire con- 
tained 14 pages and was printed on green bond while the mothers' ques- 
tionnaire was printed on pink bond and contained 15 pages. The colors 
were designed to help the respondents rapidly distinguish the question- 
naires. 

In its final form, each of the three questionnaires was broadly 
conceived to measure several aspects of socialization and its relation- 
ship to adolescent role-conceptions and behavior. The questionnaires 
included a number of standard background variables, educational and 
occupational aspirations and expectations, evaluations of both school 
and teachers, questions concerning the adolescent's relationship with 
his mother and father, questions designed to measure the adolescent's 
relative preferences among parents, peers, and teachers given several 
distinctive stimuli, questions on self-esteem, a battery of questions 
on communication between parent and adolescent, a series of role-item 
stimuli relating to future conceptions of jobs, school and family as 
well as current role-item stimuli concerning the student, peer, and 
family role. Although each contains a great deal of exploratory stim- 
uli, the meat of the students' questionnaire is based on the theoretical 
perspective previously outlined. The questionnaires were specifically 
developed to test the central assumptions of the relationship model. 

Data Collection Procedures 



A research design was set up to accommodate the collection of data 
from both adolescents and their parents that would assure an optimum 
degree of success at minimal cost. It was immediately determined that 
the large N needed would mitigate against the use of interviews and per- 
sonal contacts of any kind. In consequence, the mass administration of 
a precoded, pretested paper and pencil test was chosen. Similarly, it 
was decided that a mail-in questionnaire would be the most appropriate 
means of obtaining data from the parents. As the percentage of return 
on mail-in questionnaires has been a persistent problem in research, 
every effort was made to create a design that would obtain a maximum re- 
turn (cf. Lane e t al . , 1966). Two weeks prior to the week of the study 
five students from Valleyville High School were hired to address and 
personally affix a postage stamp to each letter to be mailed to the par- 
ents of students in the sample. It was hoped that by hand stamping and 
writing the address in longhand that the letters would have a more per- 
sonalized impression. They also folded the letters, stuffed and sealed 
the envelopes. The take-home packets were prepared by ten students 
hired from the university the night before the first administration. 



The day prior to the administration 
letter of introduction was mailed to each 
one or more of their children would be pa 
that their child would be bringing home a 
to complete and mail in. The questionnai 
day. At the time of the administration, 
home packet that included a questionnaire 
introduction with instructions, and a pos 
day following each administration, a foil 



at a given school a personal 
parental unit indicating that 
rticipating in a study and 
questionnaire for each parent 
res were administered the next 
each student received a take- 



for each parent, a letter of 



t-paid return envelope, 
ow-up letter was mailed 
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each parent thanking them for their participation in the study and 
encouraging them to complete the questionnaires at their earliest con- 
venience. The second and final follow-up letter was mailed I /2 weeks 
after the mailing of the first letter. 

Data Preparation 

Shortly after the final administration, the yellow identification 
sheets and questionnaires were sorted into family units and identical 
identification numbers were assigned. The yellow sheets containing 
the names of siblings were then destroyed. 

The questionnaires were prepared, for the most part, in a precoded 
form. Consequently, much of the coding process involved the simple 
transfer of the respondent's answer to the digatek coding form. Some 
questions, however, required data reduction procedures. For this pur- 
pose, a set of coding instructions was prepared for each questionnaire. 
Six coders were hired and given intensive instructions. All were con- 
sidered highly competent. Where problems occurred in the coding process 
these were referred to the writer and corrected once daily. 

A secondary coding procedure was followed to insure that the coding 
was being done as accurately as possible. After the questionnaires 
were all coded the first time, the six coders were divided into three 
groups. Each group checked the accuracy of the first code for question- 
naires that had been coded by a coder of one of the other groups. One 
coder in the group ascertained the proper code in the questionnaire and 
the other checked to see if the code on the digatek coding form was the 
same. If the error was a mistake it was corrected. If the error was a 
possible error in judgment the discrepancy was resolved by the investi- 
gator. It was found that the original code was 99 per cent accurate. 

Statistical Procedures 



The analysis of percentage differences forms the basic approach to 
the data. The relationship between X and Y is considered first. A 
third variable, Z, and when necessary additional variables, will be in- 
troduced to observe the effect that these variables have on the original 
X-Y relationship. In addition to the analysis of percentage differences 
however, several statistical procedures will be used to provide a more 
efficient test of the hypotheses. Basically, four techniques are used: 
gamma - a proportionate reduction in error measure of association; Z - 
a test of significance appropriate to gamma; test factor standardiza- 
tion - an average partial association technique which permits the con- 
trol of one or more test variables (Z, T, U, etc.); and a method for 
assessing three-factor interaction among partial associations. The 
relevance of each of these methods may be briefly discussed. 

There are several measures of association appropriate to non- 
parametric data including lambda, Yule's Q, phi, and gamma, among 
others. Yule's Q and phi are limited to four-fold contingency tables. 
Lambda permits the prediction of categories for ij contingency tables. 
Gamma, however, has been chosen for this thesis because: (a) it can 

handle ij tables; and (b) it predicts order. In addition, gamma can 







be interpreted as a proportionate reduction in error which is similar 
to the interpretation of variance. These issues are fully discussed 
in a recent publication by Costner (1965). 

The test of significance debate is an important one but irrelevant 
to this study (cf. Merton e t al . , 1957:302). The debate really relates 
to the purpose and interpretation of the test. In this study the usage 
of a test of significance is appropriate for two reasons: (a) to test 

the significance of the difference among partial associations - the test 
for interaction (discussed later); and (b) there is a sociological func- 
tion served in providing a test for subsequent comparison and replica- 
tion - the test of significance appropriate to gamma. It may be empha- 
sized, nonetheless, that the normal use of significance tests is inap- 
propriate to the data used herein in that this study is based on a 
non-random sample and generalization to the larger population is inap- 
propriate. In keeping with the assumptions underlying its use, a test 
of significance will be used to evaluate whether an observed gamma asso- 
ciation is due to sample variation. The procedure is described in 
Freeman (1965:162-175). 

The test factor standardization technique is preferred to other 
partial association techniques for several reasons. In the first place, 
where there are several categories in both the predictor and dependent 
variable, and a test variable is introduced which also has several cate- 
gories, the number of partial associations created is extremely large. 
For example, if the writer wished to control on three test variables 
(Z, T, and U), all of which are trichotomized , 27 partial associations 
would be obtained. To analyze 27 separate tables is cumbersome. Sec- 
ondly, and more important, the problem created by many partial associa- 
tions is a touchy issue in terms of interpretation. It is difficult to 
make a clear statement about whether the original relationship has been 
reduced or to stipulate the degree to which it has been reduced. The 
test factor standardization technique is described in Rosenberg (1962: 
53-61) and more recently in Anderson and Zelditch (1968:175-182). 

However, all is not a bed of roses. By averaging the effect of a 
test variable such as sex, it is possible to hide distinctive associa- 
tions for specific partial tables. While sex may have no average effect 
on the zero order relationship between grade level and parental under- 
standing, the relative differences between males and females in the 
seventh, ninth, and twelfth grades may vary considerably. This problem 
is one of interaction and requires the specification of the relationship 
among the partials. A method has been developed to test the signifi- 
cance of interaction (cf. Goodman, 1964:319-347). A correlation is com- 
puted for each partial table and a test is made to ascertain whether the 
associations among the partials are significantly different. If they 
are not, the average partial correlation (standardization) may be appro- 
priately computed to determine whether the test variable(s) reduces the 
original zero order relationship. The best treatment to date of the 
problem of interaction and the use of test factor standardization may 
be found in the book by Anderson and Zelditch ( 1968 : |175-182 ) . 

j 

The next part of this report presents the findings obtained. 
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Chapter 2 

FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 



Description of Sample 



Table I presents the percentage distributions for ten standard 
background variables. As might be expected the sex ratio would approx- 
imate equality if computed and the lower grades are larger m size than 
the twelfth grade. It may be noted that the age distribution is non- 
random since specific grade-levels were explored to the exclusion of 
others. For this reason, grade-level is used as a primary predictor 
variable rather than age-level.. 



The data presented for social class (i.e., ISP -education, and 
occupation), effectively illustrates a careless .oversight on the part 
of this researcher. It was assumed, however naively, that this data 
could be obtained from the father of the adolescent rather than from 
the adolescent himself since the father would fill out a questionnaire 
specifically prepared for him. Unfortunately, only 592 questionnaires 
were received from the fathers. In consequence, information on educa- 
tional and occupational levels among the fathers is limited to the 
number of questionnaires received. The social class measure utilize 
throughout this study is based on the education and occupation o . e 
facher. This technique was developed by Hollingshead (1957) and is . 
referred to as the "Index of Social Position." Social class categories 
I and II as well as IV and V have been collapsed to insure adequate 
cell entires necessary to the numerous cross-classifications pursued 
in this analysis. 



One of the more surprising findings is evidently that of the size 
of the family. More than half of the adolescents were members of fam- 
ilies with four or more children. This finding probably corresponds 
to the over-representation in social class categories IV and V 0 



Before proceeding to an intensive analysis of the findings relating 
to the salience hierarchy, it is important to recall the size of t e 
community studied. In many respects, Valleyville cannot be classed as 
either an urbanized or urbanizing community. As such, it lacks the so- 
called impersonal character of the large metropolis. A community o 
11,000 people enables the establishment and maintenance of certain rela- 
tionship ties which are sometimes hindered in larger urban areas. What- 
ever the merits of this perspective, however, it is asserted in this 
thesis that it is not the character of the community that facilitates 



LUCOXO L-iia. l. -l u ^ — - ^ jt 

the explanation of the salience hierarchy. It is, ms ea , _ e ype 

the relationship between the adolescent and his reference sets. *" re 
fore, although the findings are limited to the population studied they 
are by no means irrelevant to either other studies or other urban areas. 
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Table 1 (cont'd.) 







N a 


Per Cent 


Living Arrangement: 


Lives with mother 








and father 


(1228) 


79.4 




Mother only 


(118) 


7.6 




Father only 


(13) 


• 8 




Mother and stepfather 


(122) 


7.9 




Father and stepmother 


(26) 


1 . 7 




Foster parents 


(5) 


. 3 




Other 


(34) 


2.2 


Birth Order: 


Only child 


(43) 


2.8 




First born 


(434) 


28.2 




Middle born 


(614) 


40.0 




Youngest 


(186) 


29.0 


Sex Distribution: 


Only child 


(43) 


2.8 




All girls 


(158) 


10.2 




All boys 


(175) 


11.3 




Mixed 


(1174) 


75.8 



a N=1551. It was necessary to destroy 4 questionnaires. 

b The measure of social class used in this study is based on the 
education and occupation of the father. Thw "two-factor index" or the 
"Index of Social Position" and the occupational categories were first 
developed by Hollingshead (1957). No answers are excluded in the 
computation of the Index of Social Position (ISP). It will be remem- 
bered that only 592 usable questionnaires were received from the 
fathers; consequently, information on social class, father's occupa- 
tion, and father's education is limited to the number of questionnaires 
received. In addition, it may be noted, that the total N is greater 
than 592 as 58 of the fathers had more than one child in the sample. 
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The findings in this community must remain suggestive of needed researc 
in other communities. 

The Salience Hierarchy 



Measurement 

In the remainder of this report the concept of "salience hierarchy- 
will refer to the hierarchical pattern of influence between parents 
best friends as perceived by adolescents. The questionnaire items 
listed be low were specifically designed to measure whether an -doles- 

feren tiate between the importance and/or inf iuence of parents and best 
friends It may be noted that this is the first time, to the wri 
knowledge that any attempt has been made to allow the adolescent to 
ont for both his parents and best friends. The exact manner in which 
these items""were presented to the respondent may be seen in ppen lx 
in the student questionnaire. 



ITE MS USED TO MEASURE SALIENCE HIERARCHY 
BETWEEN PARENTS AND BEST FRIENDS 

For each of the following items 3 alternative choices were 
provided: Parents, Best Friends, and Both about the same. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 



Who best understands your problems - 

Who TTrnost willing to talk with you when you have a 

Who^r most interested in the things you like to do - 
Who best knows your school subjects - 
Who best helps you understand the school lessons - 
Who Ts~~ mos t difficult to talk with about things tha 

trouble you - 

Who most often acts as if they like you - 
Who do you like the best - 

Who tries the hardest to help you when you have a 
problem - 

Who is it the easiest to talk to - m 

Who would you most like to get "closer to 
Who has the most influence on you - 

Who has the most control over you - . 

When you are trying to make up your mind about something 
important, whose ideas do you pay the most attention to. 
Generally, with which one of the following do you m£St 
often discuss things thli are difficult for you to talk 

abou t? 



The hierarchical clustering technique (cf. Johnson 1967) was 
utilized to ascertain the empirical similarity among the items. The 
particular utUity of the clustering technique for the purposes of this 
studv is that it identifies those items which are mos efficient in 



qt-nHv is tnat: n laeiamco . _ . j 

measuring areas where adolescents are primarily paren -one 
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parent/best friend-oriented, or best friend-ori mted The frequency 
distributions for each of the items are present :d below to illustrate 
the empirical similarities that characterize ea :h of the cluster 
identified by the "hierarchical clustering tech lique. 



Item 1 Best understanding 

2 Most willing to talk 

4 Best knowledge 
10 Ease of communication 

12 Most influence 

13 Most control 



pVc 

769 

776 

352 

368 

949 

1346 



P/BP 



506 

431 

928 

919 

341 

85 



BF* 

253 

321 

241 

234 

241 

85 



*p = parent-oriented, P/BF - Parent/Best Friend- 
oriented, BF = Best Friend-oriented responses. 

As can be seen above, in the perceptual world of the adolescent, 
influence and control are of similar social psychological character . 
Similarly, understanding and a willingness to talk seems P™Y° ke a 
wider distribution of responses, the latter commanding a slightly 
greater orientation toward bast friends. Knowledge and ease of commun- 
ication are areas in which the adolescent finds the difference of in- 
fluence and orientation between parent and best friend less meaningful. 

The salience hierarchy index' was created by summing the total 
response on the five items( items 1, 2, 4, 10, and 13) for each indi- 
vidual and dividing that total by 5 to obtain the mean rea P° n ^ ^ 
each individual. The mean response was then repunched. The following 

results were obtained. 



Mean Response 



Salience Hierarchy 



N 



% 



Between - 



1.00 


- 1.667 


Parent 


549 


35.5 


1 . 668 


- 2.334 


Parent/Best Friend 


608 


39.3 


2.335 


- 3.00 


Best Friend 


389 

1546 


25.1 

99.9 



It is clear that the majority of youth are pro-parent (parent and 
parent/best friend) in their orientations. Little more than 25 per 
cent of the adolescents assign priority to their best u 

ilarly, the introduction of a "both parent and besc inend alternative 
is demonstrated to be an important element in the measurement of the 
hierarchical preferences among youth. 






The next section presents the zero order relationships between 
grade level, sex, social class, parent adolescent affect, reference set 
help, situation effect, and the salience hierarchy. 

Zero Order Relationships 

1 . Sex, Social Class, Grade-level 

Table 2 enables the test of hypothesis one: the higher the grade- 

level, the lower the parent orientation. As can be seen from the table 
and consistent with a large body of literature (cf. Coleman, 1961; 
Musgrove, 1965; Bowerman and Kinch, 1959), this hypothesis is strongly 
supported in this study. Seventh graders are substantially more parent 
oriented than are twelfth graders (52.7 versus 20.9 per cent). Simi- 
larly, 41.9 per cent of the twelfth graders are oriented to their best 
friends while only 11.0 per cent of the seventh graders opt for their 
best friends. In both cases, ninth graders are less parent oriented 
and more oriented to their best friends than are seventh graders. In- 
deed, although there is a three-year span between the ninth and the 
twelfth graders (there is but a two-year span between ninth and seventh 
graders) they are closer proportionately to the orientations of twelfth 
graders than they are seventh graders suggesting that the peer orien- 
tation is more quickly acquired in the early years of adolescence. 

The middle category - Parent/Best Friend oriented - effectively 
documents the importance of allowing the adolescent to choose both his 
parents and best friends without wrestling with priorities and prefer- 
ences. Previous empirical efforts have simply presented forced choice 
dichotomies. As can be seen, 36 per cent of the seventh graders and 
37 per cent of the twelfth graders see no need to differentiate between 
their parents and best friends. A slightly greater proportion of ninth 
graders chose this category. Seventh graders probably choose their 
parents over the "both" possibility because they have not had the oppor- 
tunity to establish close friendships. Ninth graders may be expected 
to more often choose both their parents and best friends because they 
had had the opportunity to develop more intense friendships among mem- 
bers of their cohorts. Considering the empirical impact of the "parent- 
youth conflict" literature, it is noteworthy that nearly 72 per cent of 
the ninth graders are favorable to their parents - less than 29 per 
cent are unfavorable. The utility of this dimension is apparent. 

Table 3 tests hypothesis 5: females will be more parent oriented 

than males. Although only one study (cf. Goodman, 1965) found that 
girls tended to choose parents more often than boys, the wide consensus 
of the literature on the female sex role regarding femininity, early 
social development and maturity, and dependency seemed to justify this 
hypothesis (cf. Maccoby, 1967). As can be seen, in contrast, males are 
proportionately more parent oriented (41 per cent) than females (30 per 
cent). Similarly, females are proportionately more best-friend oriented 
(30 per cent) than males (20 per cent). In both cases, the majority 
(80 per cent of the females and 70 per cent of the males) are favorable 
to parents. 
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Table 2 Salience Hierarchy by Grade-level a 



Salience 

Hierarchy 


7 th 
N 


7o 


Grade- level 
9 th 

N 7o 


12 th 
N 


T. 


Parent-oriented 


(317) 


52.7 


(148) 


27.3 


(84) 


20.9 


Parent/Bes t 
Friend -oriented 


(219) 


36.4 


(240) 


44.2 


(149) 


37.2 


Best Friend - 
oriented 


(66) 


11.0 
Gamma = 


(155) 

.44*6 


28.5 


(168) 


41.9 


Totals 


(602) 




(543) 




(401) 







Table 3 Sci 


aence 


Hierarchy by 


Sex 




Salience 

Hierarchy 


Females 


Sex 


Males 


N 


7. 




N 


7. 


Parent- oriented 


(228) 


29.9 




(321) 


40.9 


Parent/Best 


Friend -or ien ted 


(303) 


39.8 




(305) 


38.9 


Best Friend- 


oriented 


(231) 


30.3 

Gamma = - . 2 2* 


(158) 


20.2 


Totals 


(762) 






(784) 





a The "no answers" are eliminated from each table. 

^Wherever an asterisk appears immediately after the correlation, 
gamma is significant at the .05 level. 
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Goodman's study (1965) also found that adolescents of higher social 
status were consistently more parent oriented than adolescents of lower 
social class affiliation. Hypothesis 6 ("the higher the social class 
level, the higher the parent orientation") is based on this finding. 
Although there are no other studies that deal directly with social class 
and the salience hierarchy, other studies (cf. Nye, 1961) support a 
relationship between the lower social classes and delinquency among 
youth. Assuming that there is a relationship between delinquency and 
the rejection of parents, it seems reasonable to hypothesize that lower 
class youth will be less parent oriented. Table 4 permits a test of 
this hypothesis . ■*■ Although gamma is not significant, i.e., the hypoth- 
esis must be rejected, there are clear patterns that may be identified. 
The proportion of adolescents who are parent oriented consistently 
increases the higher the social class category (from 31.6 to 44.6 per 
cent). The opposite pattern is observed for adolescents who are ori- 
ented to their best friends. A slightly greater proportion of lower 
class adolescents assign equal salience to their parents and best 
friends than do middle and upper class adolescents. 



* 

| 

I 

| 



It is apparent to this point that grade level and sex are signifi- 
cant factors in any explanation of salience among youth. Social class 
has been shown to be a weak but consistent predictor of salience. 

2 . Parent-Adolescent Affect 

The relationship between the salience hierarchy and the relative 
quality of parent-adolescent affect is shown in Table 5.2 As pre- 
dicted - hypothesis 4 - there is a significant relationship. The higher 
the quality of parent-adolescent affect, the more parent oriented the 
adolescent. Nearly 50 per cent of those adolescents who have a high 
quality relationship are parent oriented compared to approximately 26 
per cent with a medium quality and 16 per cent with a low quality rela- 
tionship. In contrast, less than 14 per cent in the high quality group 
are best friend oriented compared to over 50 per cent in the low quality 
group. It is significant to note that among parent oriented youth there 
is a 24 per cent drop in the proportion of youth parent oriented between 
the high quality group and the medium quality group compared to a 9 per 
cent change among the low quality group. In contrast, the change is 
reversed among those who assign priority to their best friends, i.e., 
the greatest change occurs between the medium and low quality group of 
adolescents rather than between the high and medium quality group. This 
would indicate that the intensity of quality parent-adolescent relation- 
ships are closely linked to parent orientations among youth while the 
intensity of weak parent-adolescent relationships are closely connected 
to best friend orientations. 



a 

| 




^It will be remembered that the information on social class is not 
available for the entire sample but is limited to the information pro- 
vided by those fathers who returned their questionnaires. 
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The technique used in the development and measurement of parent- 
adolescent affect is presented in appendix B. 
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Table 4 Salience Hierarchy by Index of Social Position 







Index 


of Social Position 




Salience 

Hierarchy 


I &. 


II 


III 


IV & 


V 


N 


7c 


N 


% 


N 


7. 


Parent- or iented 


(37) 


44 . 6 


(49) 


39.8 


(93) 


31.6 


Parent/Best 

Friend-oriented 


(29) 


34.9 


(45) 


36.6 


(119) 


40.5 


Best Friend- 
oriented 


(17) 


20.5 


(29) 


23.6 


(82) 


27.9 








Gamma 


= .16 






Totals 


(83) 




(123) 




(294) 





Table 5 Salience Hierarchy by Quality of Parent-Adolescent Affect 





Quality of 


Parent-Adolescent 


Affect 


Salience 

Hierarchy 


High 


Medium 


Low 


N 7o 


N 7» 


N 7« 


Parent-oriented 


(371) 49.8 


(130) 25.6 


(48) 16.4 


Parent/Best 
Friend -or iented 


(272) 36.5 


(237) 46.7 


(98) 33.4 


Best Friend- 
oriented 


(102) 13.7 


(140) 27.6 


(147) 50.2 






Gamma = .48” 




Totals 


(745) 


(507) 


(293) 



,1f Sign if leant at the .05 level. 
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The importance of enabling the adolescent to assign equal salience 
to both his parents and his best friends is clearly illustrated in 
Table 5. More than 86 per cent of the high quality group are favorable 
to their parents compared to some 72 per cent of the medium and less 
than 50 per cent of the low quality adolescents. It is immediately 
apparent that adolescents with a medium quality relationship with their 
parents are considerably more inclined to assign equal salience to both 
parents and friends than among adolescents with a high quality relation- 
ship . 



3 . Reference Set Help 

Hypothesis 2 predicts the character of the relationship between 
reference set help and the salience hierarchy; the higher the per- 
ceived helping potential of a referent, the higher the appropriate ref- 
erent orientation. The following questionnaire item was used to measure 
this dimension for father, mothers, best friends, and teachers. 



PLEASE RATE YOUR FATHER ON HIS ABILITY AND WILLINGNESS TO 
HELP YOU MAKE THE RIGHT DECISIONS ABOUT COLLEGE OR A JOB.- 3 



I 

I; 

I 

I 

| 



I 






1. 


( 


) 


My father 
decide. 


is 


able and willing 


to 


help me 


2. 


( 


) 


My father 
willing . 


is 


able to help me 


bu t 


he is not 


3. 


( 


) 


My father 
not able. 


is 


willing to help 


me , 


but he is 


4. 


( 


) 


My father is neither able nor 
help me decide. 


willing to 



The above item corresponds very closely to the item us^ed by Gottlieb 
(1966). Utilizing the general notion that the mean (X) level of in- 
volvement will increase with perceived ability and desire to help, 
Gottlieb found a linear relationship. 

Mean 

Involvement 



Both Desire and Ability 4.01 
Ability Only 3.41 
Desire Only 3.01 
Neither Desire nor Ability 2.36 



Similarly, a difference in mean involvement was found among 
referents perceived to have desire only or ability only. 



specific 



i 



3 The appropriate words were changed in each item to correspond 
to the referent in question. The responses for mother and father were 
combined into a single index of parents as helpmates. 
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Table 6 Salience Hierarchy by Index of Reference Set. Help 





in Deciding 


on Goals 






Index 


of Reference Set Help 


Salience 


A/D a 


D/a 


A/d-a/d 


Hierarchy 


N 7o 


N 7c 


N 7, 


Parents 


(263) 39.4 


(177) 32.9 


(39) 29.3 


Parents/ 

Best Friends 


(250) 37.4 


(215) 40.0 


(57) 42.9 


Best Friends 


(155) 23.2 


(146) 27.1 


(37) 27.8 






Gamma = .11 




Totals 


(688) 


(538) 


(133) 


Table 7 


Salience Hierarchy by Index of Situational 


Effect 




Index 


of Situational Effect 


Salience 

Hierarchy 


Primarily 
Parent Oriented 


Primarily Best 
Friend Oriented 


Changers 


N % 


N 7c 


N 7c 


Parents 


(136) 58.4 


(8) 11.4 


(393) 32.9 


Parents/ 

Best Friends 


(70) 30.0 


(34) 48.6 


(479) 40.2 


Best Friends 


(27) 11.6 


(28) 40.0 


(321) 26.9 






JU 

Gamma = . 27 ' 




Totals 


(233) 


(70) 


(1193) 



a The symbols stand for the perceived ability 
parents to help decide on goals. Capital letters 
of the quality whereas small letters refer to the 



(A) and desire (D) of 
refer to the presence 
absence of the quality. 



^Significant at the .05 level. 









Mean 



Referent 


Involvement 




Desire Only 


Ability Only 


Parents 


3.56 


3.12 


Peers 


3.28 


3.74 


Teachers 


3.24 


3.65 



In the preliminary phase of data analysis it was observed that ability 
was of lesser importance, both qualitatively and quantitatively, than 
desire in the assessment of referent orientation. This is contrary to 
the theoretical perspectives and empirical findings of Gottlieb. ue 
to the assumptions of order in the Gottlieb model, as well as m this 
study, the relative order of ability and desire are reversed to accom- 
modate the response patterns obtained. Thus, ability and desire are 
first, desire but not ability is second, ability but not desire is 
third, and neither ability nor desire is last. 



The perceived relative ability and desire of parents, teachers, 
and best friends to help the adolescent decide on goals are combine 
into an index of reference set help in Table 6. The index is based on 
the mean response for the three items for each individual. In terms o 
the general assumption that adolescents prefer referents that are able 
and willing to help them make decisions, it is clear that there is. u 
weak support. Gamma is not significant. Youth that see their social 
referents as having the ability and desire to help them make decisions 
tend to be slightly more parent oriented than those who see their re 
erents as having desire only, ability only, or neither ability nor 
desire. However, there is little more than a 10 per cent difference . 
The general notion of pro-parent further weakens the significance of 
helpmate facility as a predictor of salience among youth. That is, 
there is little more than a 4 per cent change for variant levels of 

helpmate facility. 



4. Effect of Situation 



The situation hypothesis represents a large body of theoretica 
assumptions which are central to sociological analysis. Therefore, t e 
characteristics of the immediate sociocultural situation must be care- 
fully considered in any explanatory model of attitude or behavior. n- 
deed, the situation itself may alter predispositions to act, role- 
taking and role-modification processes, and the character of action 
(cf. Goodman, 1959; McCall and Simmons, 1966). The a£tyal measu remen 
of the influence of a situation, however, is quite difficult. Much 
research has, in consequence, relied on the hypothetical situation. 

The recent study by Brittain (1963) is an excellent example of this 
approach. His efforts were directed specifically to the measurement of 
cross-pressures between parents and peers and the effect of reference 
group priorities on the choice patterns of adolescents. His basic hy- 
pothesis was that adolescent choice patterns would reflect the percep- 
tion that parents and peers are competent guides in differing areas of 
judgment. When choices refer to situations in which choices are future 
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oriented the adolescent will opt for his parents' wishes. However, 
when the choice implicates current status and identity needs the ado- 
lescent will opt for his peers. According to Brittain, his findings 
are clear: Adolescents do opt for their parents when the choice has 

reference to their future whereas they opt for their peers when t e 
choice has implications for difference or separation from friends.. 

It is apparent then that the type of situation must be controlled in 
the explanation of the salience hierarchy. 



The most important departure in this study from that of. Brittain 
is an explicit attempt to measure whether it is indeed the situation or 
the orientations of the adolescent that facilitates the choice options. 
In order to measure this possible aspect of contamination, each of the 
situations is reversed, such that the cross-pressure emanates from the 
opposite reference set, as in Brittain's study and also compared with 
adolescent orientations across both situations. In this report, ow- 
ever, analysis will be limited to the overall effect of the various 
situations on the salience hierarchy. Therefore, an index of situa- 
tional effect is produced. Adolescents who opted. for the parent ori- 
ented choice in two or more situations^ are class if ied . as "primarily 
parent oriented," those opting for their best friends in two or more 
situations as "primarily best friend oriented" and those who changed 
their choice option in two or more situations changers. Yout t at o 
not fit into these three categories are eliminated from consideration. 



Table 7 portrays the relationship between the salience hierarchy 
and the index of situational effect. Gamma is significant at the^.05 
level. Fifty-eight per cent of those who opted for their parents 
wishes in two or more situations are parent oriented. Eighty-eight per 
cent are pro-parent. In contrast, only 11 per cent of those who opte 
for their friends in two or more situations are parent oriented; 40 per 
cent prefer their best friends. About half as many changers are parent 
oriented as those who opted for their parents' wishes while nearly 2/2 
times as many changers are oriented to their best friends as those who 
opted for their parents' wishes. In overall perspective about. 79 per 
cent (1193/1496) changed their choice options in two or more situations, 
16 per cent (233/1496) chose the option that corresponded to their 
parents' wishes in two or more situations, while less than 5 per cent 
(70/1496) are classified as primarily oriented to their best friends. 



Prediction of Salience Hierarchy in Perspective 



It will be recalled that the test of the relationship model as a 
predictor of the salience hierarchy would be organized in. terms of two 
general hypotheses: (1) the parent-adolescent relationship is related 



4 The index of situational effect is based on the three . combined 
effects of party, character and college hypothetical situations. ^ 
Therefore, in order for an adolescent to have been classified as pri- 
marily parent oriented" it is necessary for him to have remained parent 
oriented in four of the six situations (each of the three situations 
and their reversals). 
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to the salience hierarchy among youth; and (2) that the 

between the parent-adolescent relationship and the salie c , 

among youth would persist when alternative ^^^^1^^ 
The zero order relationships have been presented for four 
explanations of salience: grade level, helpmate situation and the 

quality of the relationship. It has been suggested that the inte 

connection among these four approaches is the o^the quality 

report. Indeed, it is anticipated that the knowledge of the qua y 
of the adolescent's relationship with his reference sets will ™P r °^_ 
the prediction of Salience while reducing the efficiency of P 

dictors. Hypothesis 7, therefore, is central to the remaining analysis 



The quality of the parent-adolescent relationship 
more efficient predictor of the salience hierarchy than 
grade level, sex, social class, type of situation, and 
the combined helping potential of referent. 



The first part of this section focuses on the interrelationship 
among these four predictor variables and seexs^to ,w^ 



among tnes>e iuuj. . _ r o a i-! enc e 

variable sustains as the most efficient predictor of the salience 

hierarchy The second part considers the theoretical significance of 

the md^gs obtained in this study. First of all, however, the inter- 

correlations among the predictor variables are considered. 



Tni-prrnrrelatlon of Predictor Variable^ 



Parts A and B of Table 8 merely indicate that the sex ratio aPP™*- 
imates equality in each of the social class categories “ d “ ^ hi 
the grade levels. 5 As can be seen in part C, there is no v 

ticularly 6 interestin^in 1 light ^b^eli^g noted 

that adolescent girl? are considerably less parent oriented than ado- 
lescent boys. In terms of their basic relationship with their parents, 
however there does not appear to be any difference between boys and 
e iris ’cirls see their parents as having both ability and desire 
III i^ them decide on g’oals to a greater extent than o boy. > c • 
cart D Table 8). Similarly, boys are more inclined to see “ e y 
P“0nts as having desire only. Although only a small proportion of 

both sexes see their parents as having neither i°i s a a r e 1 lnc lined 

07 THp z score is not quite large enough to fit witnin cne 

.07 level. . . . f Th percentage distribution for sex and 

designated confidence limits The It is apparent 

situational effect is presented in Table 8, part E. ,P P helDS 



situational errect is» * 7 r . , ^ , Qma1<a h^lns 

that the knowledge of whether an adolescent is ma e h th eti CSL i s itu- 

little in the prediction of the choice patterns in hypothetical 



ations. 



5 These relationships were noted previously. They are reproduced 
here for the purpose of comparability. 
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Table 8 



Interrelationships among Predictor Variables Associated 
with the Salience Hierarchy (in percentages ) 3 



Total N 




A. SEX AND INDEX OF SOCIAL POSITION 






Index of Social Position 






Sex 


.MI 


III 


IV&V 


N b 


Fema les 


16.7 


24.5 


58.8 


(306) 


Males 


14.8 


26.0 


59.2 


(311) 






Gamma = .02 








B. 


SEX AND GRADE -LEVEL 










Grade-Level 






Sex 


Seven th 


Ninth 


Twelfth 


N 


Females 


37.9.. 


34.4 


27.7 


(762) 


Males 


39.8 


35.9 


24.3 


(789) 






Gamma = - . 05 








C. SEX AND PARENT -ADOLESCENT AFFECT 






Parent-Adolescent Affect 






Sex 


High 


Med ium 


Low 


N 


Females 


48.6 


32.8 


18.6 


(762) 


Males 


47.6 


33.0 


19.4 


(788) 






Gamma = - . 08 








D. SEX 


AND REFERENCE SET HELP 






Reference Set Help 






Sex 


A/D 


D/a 


A/d-a/d 


N 


Females 


56 . 6 


34.9 


8.5 


(662) 


Males 


43.3 


45.3 


11.4 


(677) 






Gamma = .23 
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Table 8 (cont'd.) 





E. SEX AND EFFECT OF SITUATIONS 








Situational Effect 








Primarily Parent Primarily BF 






Sex 


Oriented 


Oriented 


Changed 


N 


Females 


16.6 


4.8 


78.7 


(736) 


Males 


14.8 


4.6 


80.7 


(765) 






Gamma = . 06 








F„ INDEX 


OF SOCIAL POSITION AND GRADE-LEVEL 








Grade-Level 




u 


ISP 


Seventh 


Ninth 


Twelfth 


N b 


I&II 


38.1 


27.8 


34.0 


(97) 


III 


30.1 


35.3 


34.6 


(156) 


IV&V 


36.3 


32.1 


31.6 


( 364) 






Gamma = -.05 






G • 


INDEX OF SOCIAL POSITION AND PARENT -ADOLESCENT AFFECT 




Parent-Adolescent Affect 






ISP 


High 


Med ium 


Low 


N 


I&II 


71.1 


24.7 


4.1 


(97) 


III 


55.8 


31.4 


12.8 


(156) 


IV&V 


49.2 


36.3 


14.6 


(364) 






Gamma = . 24 








H. INDEX OF 


SOCIAL POSITION AND REFERENCE SET HELP 




ISP 


A/D 


Reference Set Help 
D/a 


A/d-a/d 


N 


I&II 


60.0 


35.3 


4.7 


(85) 


III 


61.3 


32.1 


6.6 


(137) 


IV&V 


51.9 


41.0 


7.1 


(322) 






Gamma = . 14 
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Table 8 ( cont ' d . ) 






•? 



? 





I. INDEX OF 


SOCIAL POSITION AND SITUATIONAL EFFECT 




f 

1 






Situational Effect 






1 

J 




Primarily Parent Primarily BF 






j 


ISP 


Oriented 


Oriented 


Changed 


N 




mi 


19.8 


4 . 2 


76.0 


(96) 


I 


hi 


15.3 


4.0 


80.7 


(150) 




IV&V 


16.7 


4.5 


78.8 


( 353) 


3 






Gamma = . 02 






J. GRADE -LEVEL AND PARENT -ADOLESCENT AFFECT 







Parent-Adolescent Affect 


§ 


Grade-Level 


High 


Medium 


Low 


N j 


Seventh 


58.7 


28.4 


12.9 


i 

(603) | 


Ninth 


41.9 


35.7 


22.4 


(544) ) 


Twe 1 f th 


40.4 


36.0 


23.6 


(403) j 

,| 






Gamma = . 2 3* 




1 

1 

1 




K. GRADE -LEVEL AND REFERENCE 


SET HELP 


j 

] 






Reference Set Help 




j 


Grade-Level 


A/D 


D/a 


A/d-a/d 


N j 


Seventh 


53.8 


36.9 


9.2 


(509) j 


Ninth 


45.7 


42.1 


12.2 


(449) j 


Twe 1 f th 


49.6 


42.3 


8.1 


(381) j 

Ki 






Gamma = . 05 




r, 

\ 

4 



GRADE-LEVEL AND SITUATIONAL EFFECT 
Situational Effect 



Primarily Parent Primarily BF 
Grade-Level Oriented Oriented 



Seventh 
Ninth 
Twe 1 f th 



O 

ERIC 



25.7 

9.7 

8.9 



Changed 



2.8 

8.1 

2.8 



71.5 

82.2 

88.3 



Gamma = .36' 
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(579) 
( 528) 
(394) 







Table 8 (cont'd.) 



M. PARENT -ADOLESCENT AFFECT AND REFERENCE SET HELP 

Reference Set Help 



Parent-Adol . 



Affect 


A/D 


D/a 


A/d-a/d 


N 


High 


60.9 


34.2 


4.9 


(655) 


Med ium 


48.4 


42.0 


9.6 


(436) 


Low 


23.4 


52.8 


23.8 


(248) 






Gamma = .42“ 







N. PARENT -ADOLESCENT AFFECT AND SITUATIONAL EFFECT 

Situational Effect 



Parent-Adol . 
Affect 


Primarily Par. 
Oriented 


Primarily BF 
Oriented 


Changed 


N 


High 


22.1 


2.8 


75.1 


(724) 


Med ium 


12.0 


5.3 


82.7 


(492) 


Low 


5 . 6 


8.4 


86.0 


(285) 



ju 

Gamma = .26' 



0. REFERENCE SET HELP AND SITUATIONAL EFFECT 



Situational Effect 



Reference 
Set Help 


Primarily Par. 
Oriented 


Primarily BF 
Oriented 


Changed 


N 


A/D 


18.0 


3.2 


78.8 


(650) 


D/a 


13.5 


5.4 


81.2 


(520) 


A/d-a/d 


9.9 


8.4 


81.7 


(131) 



Gamma = .09 



« 

s 

1 

| 



a This table is percentaged across to facilitate the presentation 
of the relationships; therefore, the percentages should be compared down. 

^It will be remembered that where social class is introduced, the 
N is limited to the nui»ber of responses mailed in by fathers. 

* Significant at the .05 level. 
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The perceived quality of the parent-adolescent relationship is j 

related to social class. The higher the social class level, the higher j 

the quality of parent-adolescent affect (see Table 8, part G) . Due to < 

the small N, this relationship is not significant at the .05 level. 

There is a small positive relationship between social class and refer- j 

ence set help. There is no relationship between social class and the ] 

choice patterns in hypothetical situations. | 

| 

Both grade level and the parent-adolescent relationship have been J 

seen to be highly correlated with the salience hierarchy. Thus, it may j 

be seen that the relationship between grade level and parent-adolescent j 

affect is important. Part J, in Table 8, provides evidence that this j 

relationship is positive and significant. The lower the grade level, ] 

the higher the degree of parent-adolescent affect. It may be empha- j 

sized that there is little difference between the patterns of parental 
affect in the ninth and twelfth grades. The greatest difference lies j 

in the seventh grade. The difference among the grades is more pro- j 

nounced among those that have a high quality parent-adolescent rela- j 

tionship (18.3 per cent) than it is among those who have a low quality j 

parent-adolescent relationship (10.7 per cent). This would seem to ; 

indicate that intensity of parental affect is more related to grade j 

levels than intensity of parental disaffection. | 



The goals hypothesis would seem most favorably related to the : 

higher grade levels in the school system in that it has to do with | 

decisions about goals. Indeed, the twelfth grader might be expected j 

to register the significance of the helpmate hypothesis. As can be i 

seen in Table 8, part K, there is some relationship but it is extremely | 

weak. Seventh graders are more interested than twelfth graders in j 

assigning ability and desire values to their referents. Ninth graders, j 

on the other hand, are slightly less so inclined. Thus, the pursuit | 

of goals within the preferential world of the adolescent has li tie j 

to do with the adolescent's grade in school. Considering their goal j 

naivete, the slight overrepresentation of seventh graders m the higher | 

reference set categories may indicate that the ability and desire com- ] 

ponents alone are more important than the attachment of ability and 
desire to ends. This possibility should be studied further. j 



Parts 3 and 4 under Zero Order Relationships indicated rather 
clearly that the situations in which the adolescent participates have 
a considerable effect on his choice patterns. Given the established 
significance of grade level, it may be expected that these two variables 
are related. Indeed, part L, Table 8, illustrates that they are sig- 
nificantly correlated. A considerably higher percentage of seventh 
graders remained parent oriented than either ninth or twelfth graders, 
25.7 per cent versus 9.7 and 8.9 per cent respectively. A larger pro- 
portion of ninth graders remained best friend oriented. Twelfth gra ers 
more often changed under the effect of the various situations than did 
either ninth or seventh graders. Again, however, the most pronounced 
finding is that the majority at all grade levels changed their choice 
patterns under the influence of the situation. 

The correlation between parent-adolescent affect and the help of 
referents in deciding on goals is significant (see Table 8, part M) . 
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The higher the quality of parent-adolescent affect, the more pronounced 
the perception that referents are able and willing to help. Among ado- 
lescents that see their parents as having ability only or neither the 
ability or desire to help them make decisions nearly 24 per cent also 
see themselves as having a low quality relationship with their parents. 

It will be remembered, however, that the predominant element in the 
reference set help index is the ability and desire of parents to help. 

Grade level, parent-adolescent affect, and situation effect have 
all been shown to be efficient predictors of salience among youth. It 
was seen that grade level and situational effect are positively and 
significantly related. Parent-adolescent affect and the effect of the 
situation on the choice patterns of youth are also significantly cor- 
related. Part N of Table 8 indicates that among those who remained 
parent oriented across several situations, the larger proportion (22 
per cent) have a strong relationship with their parents in contrast to 
less than 6 per cent of those who have a poor affectional relationship 
with their parents. As with the grade level/situation effect pattern, 
the majority at all parental affect levels changed their choice patterns. 

The final partial table in Table 8 presents the relationship be- 
tween reference set help and the effect of the situation. The relation- 
ship is not significantly correlated. Nonetheless, the pattern of the 
data is in the expected direction. 

The intercorrelation of the predictor variables has illustrated 
the significance of the interrelationship among three variables: 
parent-adolescent affect, grade level, and the effect of hypothetical 
situations on choice patterns. As can be seen in the summary corre- 
lation table (Table 9) these are the only variables significantly cor- 
related with the exception of parent-adolescent affect and reference 
set help. The significance of these compounding and inter/ cting rela- 
tionships will become clearer in the prediction of the salience hier- 
archy to which we now turn. 

Third Order Relationships 

1 . Reference Set Help 

Table 10 indicates that sex does not significantly alter the rela- 
tionship between reference set help and the salience hierarchy. It is 
clear, however, that a substantially larger proportion of males than 
females assign priority to their parents at all levels of reference set 
help. The appropriate percentages for males varies from 46.4 to 35.1 
per cent while for females the percentages vary from 33.9 to 21.4 per 
cent. Similarly, grade level does not significantly change the original 
X-Y relationship (see Table 11). The largest percentage of seventh 
graders are parent oriented, regardless of the level of perceived ref- 
erence set help, with the exception of the lowest level where a slightly 
higher percentage are pro-parent. In the ninth grade, the largest per- 
centage are best friend oriented. Therefore, it is apparent that grade 
level operates independently of reference set help in predicting the 
salience hierarchy. The reference set help approach simply dqps not 
work as efficiently in this regard. Table 12 illustrates the 
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Table 9 Gamma Matrix: Intercorrelations Among Sex, ISP, Grade Level 

Parent-Adolescent Affect, Reference Set Help, 
and Situational Effect 





Symbol 


x i 


x 2 x 3 


X 4 


X 5 


Sex 


x i 










Social Class 


x 2 


.02 








Grade Level 


X 3 


-.05 


-.04 






Parent-Adolescent Affect X, 

4 


.02 


.24 .23* 






Reference Set Help 


X 5 


.23 


.14 .05 


.42* 




Situational Effect 


X 6 


.06 


.02 .36* 


.26* 


.09 


"S ignif icant at 


the .05 level. 








Table 10 Salience Hierarchy by Reference Set Help 


by Sex 






Reference Set Help 






Salience 


A/D a 




D/a 


A/d 


-a/d 


Hierarchy 


N 7 




N 7o 


N 


7, 








FEMALES 






Parents 


(127) 33. 


9 


(58) 25.1 


(12) 


21.4 


Parents/Best Friends 


(147) 39. 


2 


(89) 38.5 


(25) 


44.6 


Best Friends 


(101) 26. 


9 


(84) 36.4 


(19) 


33.9 








Gamma = . 1 7 ^ 












MALES 






Parents 


(136) 46. 


4 


(119) 38.8 


(27) 


35.1 


Parents/Best Friends 


(103) 35. 


2 


(126) 41.0 


(32) 


41.6 


Best Friends 


(54) 18. 


4 


(62) 20.2 


(18) 


23.4 








Gamma = .12^ 







A/D refers to perceived ability and desire to help the adolescent 
decide on goals, D/a = desire, but not ability, A/d-a/d refers to 
ability but no desire or neither ability nor desire to help. 

^Interaction test not significant. 
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Table 11 Salience Hierarchy by Reference Set Help 

by Grade Level 









Reference 


Set Help 






Salience Hierarchy 














A/D* 


D/ 


a 


A/d 


-a/d 




N 


% 


N 


7o 


N 


7, 






SEVENTH GRADE 








Parents 


(156) 


56.9 


(104) 


55.3 


(20) 


42.6 


Parents/Best Friend 


(85) 


31.0 


(66) 


35.1 


(25) 


53.2 


Best Friends 


(33) 


12.0 


(18) 


9.6 


(2) 


4.3 






Gamma 


= . 05 b 












NINTH 


GRADE 








Parents 


(60) 


29.3 


(48) 


25.4 


(ID 


20.0 


Parents/Best Friend 


(94) 


45.9 


(86) 


45.5 


(22) 


40.0 


Best Friends 


(51) 


24.9 


(55) 


29.1 


(22) 


40.0 






Gamma 


= ,14 b 












TWELFTH GRADE 








Parents 


(47) 


24.9 


(25) 


15.5 


(8) 


25.8 


Parents/Best Friend 


(71) 


37.6 


(63) 


39.1 


(10) 


32.3 


Best Friends 


(71) 


37.6 


(73) 


45.3 


(13) 


41.8 






Gamma 


= ,12 b 









a A/D refers to perceived ability and desire to help the adolescent 
decide on goals, D/a = desire, but not ability, A/d-a/d refers to 
ability but no desire or neither ability nor desire to help. 

Interaction test not significant. 
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Table 12 Salience Hierarchy by Reference Set Help 

by Index of Social Position 









Reference 


Set Help 






Salience Hierarchy 


A/D a 


D/a 


A/d 


-a/d 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Jo 






ISP: 


I A II 








Parents 


(21) 


41.2 


(14) 


46.7 


(2) 


50.0 


Parents/Best Friend 


(22) 


43.1 


(7) 


23.3 


(1) 


25.0 


Best Friends 


(8) 


15.7 


(9) 


30.0 


(1) 


25.0 






Gamma 


= . 04 b 












ISP: 


III 








Parents 


(33) 


39.3 


(18) 


40.9 


(5) 


55.6 


Parents/Best Friend 


(29) 


34.5 


(16) 


36.4 


(4) 


44.0 


Best Friends 


(22) 


26.2 


(10) 


22.7 


(0) 


0.0 






Gamma 


= - . 14 b 












ISP: 


IV A V 








Parents 


(60) 


35.9 


(38) 


28.8 


(5) 


21.7 


Parents/Best Friend 


(63) 


37.7 


(57) 


43.2 


(12) 


52.2 


Best Friends 


(44) 


26.3 


(37) 


28.0 


(6) 


26.1 






Gamma 


= . 10 b 









a A/D refers to perceived ability and desire to help the adolescent 
decide on goals, D/a = desire, but not ability, A/d-a/d refers to 
ability but no desire or neither ability nor desire to help. 

^Interaction test not significant. 
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relationship between reference set help and the salience hierarchy 
controlling for social class. As can be seen, social class does not 
significantly alter the relationship. In the A/d-a/d category the N 
is too small to make a judgment. However, it is interesting to note 
that Desire is slightly more important than Ability and Desire in the 
upper class in the prediction of parent orientation whereas in the 
lower class, Ability and Desire is more important than Desire alone. 

The effect of the choice patterns in hypothetical situations on 
the relationship between reference set help and the salience hierarchy 
is presented in Table 13. Again, the difference among the partials is 
insignificant. Among those who chose the parent option across situ- 
ations, the majority remained parent oriented (60 per cent) where 
ability and desire or desire to help was perceived. A considerably 
smaller proportion are parent oriented where no ability or desire is 
perceived (38.5 per cent). Among those that opted for their best 
friends in the hypothe tica 1 situations, reference set help is slightly 
related to best friend orientation. The changers are primarily parent/ 
best friend oriented regardless of reference set help level. 

It may be concluded that reference set help is an inefficient 
predictor of salience. Where other factors are introduced, the sig- 
nificance of the patterns in the controlling factors become apparent. 

2 . Effect of Situations 

The X-Y relationship between the salience hierarchy and the effect 
of situations controlling for sex, grade level, and social class are 
presented in Tables 14-16. Table 14 illustrates that sex is not a sig- 
nificant intervening factor. A slightly higher percentage of males 
than females remained parent oriented (63 versus 54 per cent). Sim- 
ilarly, a considerably higher percentage of females than males remained 
best friend oriented (54 versus 26 per cent). Among those who changed, 
males are more parent oriented, females more best friend oriented. 

Grade level is seen as a significant confounding variable in 
Table 15. Among those who remained parent oriented in their choice 
options, the lower the grade level the higher parent and pro-parent 
priorities. Similarly, among those adolescents who chose the best 
friend options across situations, the lower the grade level the higher 
pro-parent priorities. Among those who changed their choice options, 
seventh graders are most parent oriented and twelfth graders least 
parent oriented. Table 16 indicates that social class is also a sig- 
nificant intervening variable. Among adolescents who opted for their 
parents' wishes, upper class adolescents are considerably more parent 
oriented than lower class adolescents (78 versus 56 per cent). Pro- 
parent priority among changers as ^ell as among nonchangers differs 
little, however, among the various social classes. The remaining third 
order relationships are considered in terms of the X-Y relationship 
between parent-adolescent affect and the salience hierarchy. 
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Table 13 Salience Hierarchy by Reference Set Help 

by Effect of Situations 




l 



:■, 

I 

(' 

I 



[ 

f 









Reference 


Set Help 






Salience Hierarchy 


A/D a 




D/a 


A/d 


-a/d 




N 


% 


N 


7o 


N 


% 




PRIMARILY PARENT ORIENTED 






Parents 


(71) 


60.7 


(42) 


60.0 


(5) 


38.5 


Parents/Best Friend 


(34) 


29.1 


(19) 


27.1 


(5) 


38.5 


Best Friends 


(12) 


10.3 


(9) 


12.9 


(3) 


23.1 






Gamma 


= . 12 b 










PRIMARILY BEST FRIEND ORIENTED 






Parents 


(2) 


9.5 


(4) 


14.3 


(2) 


18.2 


Parents/Best Friend 


(9) 


42.9 


(12) 


42.9 


(5) 


45.5 


Best Friends 


(10) 


47.6 


(12) 


42.9 


(4) 


36.4 






Gamma 


= . 14 b 












CHANGED 








Parents 


(183) 


35.7 


(126) 


29.9 


(32) 


29.9 


Parents/Best Friend 


(199) 


38.9 


(178) 


42.2 


(45) 


42.1 


Best Friends 


(130) 


25.4 


(118) 


28.0 


(30) 


28.0 






Gamma 


= . 08 k 








a A/D refers to p 


erceived 


ability and desire to help 


the adolescent 


decide on goals, D/a 


= desire 


, bu t 


not ability 


, A/d-a/d 


refers 


to 


ability but no desire 


or neither ability nor desire to help. 





Interaction test not significant. 
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Table 14 Salience Hierarchy by Effect of Situations by Sex 



Effect of Situation 
Primarily Primarily Best 

Salience Hierarchy Parent Oriented Friend Oriented Changed 

N 7o N % N 7. 



FEMALES 



Parents 


(66) 


54.1 


(2) 


5.7 


(154) 


26.6 


Parents/Best Friend 


(37) 


30.3 


(14) 


40.0 


(240) 


41.5 


Best Friends 


(19) 


15.6 


(19) 


54.3 


(184) 


31.8 



Gamma = . 28 a 



MALES 



Parents 


(70) 


63.1 


(6) 


17.1 


(239) 


38.9 


Parents/Best Friend 


(33) 


29.7 


(20) 


57.1 


(239) 


38.9 


Best Friends 


(8) 


8.2 


(9) 


25.7 


(137) 


22.3 



Gamma = . 29 a 



Interaction test not significant. 
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Table 15 Salience Hierarchy by Effect of Situations 

by Grade Level 











Effect of 


Situation 










Primarily 


Primarily Best 






Salience Hierarchy 


Parent 


Oriented Friend 


Oriented 


Changed 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


a. 








SEVENTH 


GRADE 








Parents 




(98) 


65.8 


(4) 


25.0 


( 207) 


50.1 


Parents/Bes t 


Friend 


(40) 


26.8 


(10) 


62.5 


(156) 


37.8 


Best Friends 




(11) 


7.4 


(2) 


12.5 


(50) 


12.1 








Gamma 


= . 23 a 














NINTH 


GRADE 








Parents 




(24) 


47.1 


(3) 


7.0 


(119) 


27.5 


Parents/Best 


Friend 


(20) 


39.2 


(21) 


48.8 


(190) 


44.0 


Best Friends 




(7) 


13.7 


(19) 


44.2 


(23) 


28.5 








Gamma 


= . 06 a 














TWELFTH 


: GRADE 








Parents 




(114) 


42.4 


(1) 


9.1 


(67) 


19.3 


Parents/Bes t 


Friend 


(10) 


30.3 


(3) 


27.3 


(133) 


38.2 


Best Friends 




(9) 


27.3 


(7) 


63.6 


(148) 


42.5 








Gamma 


= . 21 a 









interaction test significant at .05 level. 
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Table 16 



Salience Hierarchy by Effect of Situations 
by Index of Social Position 









Effect of 


Situation 








Primarily 


Primarily Best 






Salience Hierarchy 


Parent 


Oriented 


Friend 


Oriented 


Changed 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 






ISP: I & II 








Parents 


(14) 


77.8 


(2) 


50.0 


(26) 


35.6 


Parents/Best Friend 


(1) 


5.6 


(2) 


50.0 


(30) 


41.1 


Best Friends 


(3) 


16.7 


(0) 


0.0 


(17) 


23.3 






Gamma = 


.52 a 












ISP: 


III 








Parents 


(12) 


52.2 


(0) 


0.0 


(50) 


41.3 


Parents/Best Friend 


(8) 


34.8 


(2) 


33.3 


(43) 


35.5 


Best Friends 


(3) 


13.0 


(4) 


66 . 7 


(28) 


23.1 






Gamma = 


. 03 a 












ISP: IV 


& V 








Parents 


(33) 


55.9 


(0) 


0.0 


(80) 


28.8 


Parents/Best Friend 


(20) 


33.9 


(12) 


75.0 


(114)' 


41.0 


Best Friends 


(6) 


10.2 


(4) 


25.0 


(84) 


30.2 






Gamma = 


. 37 a 









Interaction test significant at .05 level. 
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3. Parent-Adolescent Affect, Grade Level , 
Sex, and Social Class 




i 



4 

I 



It is predicted that parent-adolescent affect will sustain as the j 

most efficient predictor of salience. Therefore, the most important | 

analysis of third order relationships is the relationship between | 

parent-adolescent affect and the salience hierarchy controlling for j 

each of the other predictor (Z) variables. .j 

• , 11 .i 

Table 17 indicates that sex is an important intervening variable. j 

The differences are quite apparent. Among adolescents who have a high J 

degree of parental affect, males are considerably more oriented to . j 

their parents, females substantially more oriented to their best friends. j 

At medium levels of parental affect, males are nearly twice as parent | 

oriented as females (32 per cent and 19 per cent respectively). The j 

differences are less pronounced among adolescents who see themselves j 

as having a poor affective relationship with their parents. Even so, | 

females are clearly more oriented to their best friends than their ? 

| 

male counterparts. I 

I 

$ 

Social class seems to have little influence on the relationship | 

between the salience hierarchy and the parent-adolescent relationship | 

(see Table 18). Among adolescents who have a high quality affective j 

relationship, middle class adolescents are slightly more parent ori- j 

ented than upper class adolescents, and upper class adolescents are | 

slightly more parent oriented than lower class adolescents. Among ; 

those with a mediiim degree of parental affect, the orientation toward | 

best friends is most pronounced in the lower class. J 



Table 19 presents the relationship between the salience hierarchy 
and parent-adolescent affect controlling for grade level. As is clear, 
the interaction test is significant. Several substantive patterns are 
evident. The higher the quality of the parent-adolescent relationship, 
the higher the proportion that are parent oriented regardless of grade 
level . By the same token, however, the higher the grade level (seventh 
to twelfth) the lower the overall proportions of adolescents who assign 
priority to their parents. In the seventh grade, less than 7 per cent 
prefer their best friends among those who have a high degree of affect 
for their parents whereas about 21 per cent prefer their best friends 
among those who have a poor relationship with their parents. Thus, in 
the seventh grade the effect of parent-adolescent affect on best friend 
orientation is about 14 per cent. In contrast, the effect of the parent- 
adolescent relationship in the ninth grade is nearly 43 per cent (14.5 
to 57.0 per cent); and about 39 per cent in the twelfth grade (26.5 to 
65.3 per cent). It is therefore apparent that both grade level and 
parent-adolescent affect are essential predictors of the salience 
hierarchy. 

Table 20 indicates that the ability and desire of reference set 
help in deciding on goals has no effect on the original relationship 
between parent-adolescent affect and the salience hierarchy. In con- 
trast, the effect of choice patterns across several situations does 
alter the X-Y relationship (see Table 21). There is a significant dif- 
ference in the correlation (.32) in the primarily parent oriented 
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Table 17 



Salience Hierarchy by Parent-Adolescent 
Relationship by Sex 



Parent Adolescent Relationship 

Salience Hierarchy High Med ium Low 

N 7o N 7o N 7, 

FEMALES 



Parents 

Parents/Best Friend 
Best Friends 



Parents 

Parents/Best Friend 
Best Friends 



(161) 


43.5 


(47) 


(142) 


38.4 


(116) 


(67) 


18.1 


(87) 




Gamma = 


■ 47* a 



MALES 



(212) 


56.7 


(83) 


(129) 


34.5 


(121) 


(33) 


8.8 


(53) 




Gamma = 


.51* a 



18.8 


(20) 


14.2 


46.4 


(45) 


31.9 


34.8 


(76) 


53.9 



32.3 


(29) 


19.1 


47.1 


(52) 


34.2 


20.6 


(71) 


46.7 



a 



Interaction 



test significant at the 



.02 



level . 
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Table 18 



Salience Hierarchy by Parent-Adolescent Relationship 
by Index of Social Position 



Parent Adolescent Relationship 



Salience Hierarchy High Med ium Low 

N % N 7o N 7. 



ISP: I & II 



Parents 


(36) 


52.9 


(6) 


25.0 


(0) 


0.0 


Parents/Best Friend 


(22) 


32.4 


(12) 


50.0 


(0) 


0.0 


Best Friends 


(10) 


14.7 


(6) 


25.0 


(4) 


100.0 






Gamma 


= .55* a 












ISP: 


III 








Parents 


(48) 


55.2 


(12) 


24.5 


(5) 


25.0 


Parents/Best Friend 


(23) 


26.4 


(26) 


53.1 


(5) 


25.0 


Best Friends 


(16) 


18 .4 


(ID 


22.4 


(10) 


50.0 






Gamma 


= .42* a 












ISP: 


IV A V 








Parents 


(82) 


45.8 


(28) 


21.2 


(6) 


11.3 


Parents/Best Friend 


(73) 


40.8 


(60) 


45.5 


(18) 


34.0 


Best Friends 


(24) 


13.4 


(64) 


33.3 


(29) 


54.7 






Gamma 


- .52* a 








£ 

Interaction test 


could 


not be 


carried out 


due to 


zeros in 


cells . 
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Table 19 



Salience Hierarchy by Parent-Adolescent Relationship 

by Grade Level 



Parent Adolescent Relationship 

Salience Hierarchy High Medium Low 

N % N % N 7c 



SEVENTH GRADE 



Parents 




(219) 


61.9 


(72) 


42.1 


(27) 


35.1 


Parents/Best 


Friend 


(111) 


31.4 


(73) 


42.7 


(34) 


44.2 


Best Friends 




(24) 


6.8 


(26) 


15.2 


(16) 


20.8 








Gamma 


- ,37* a 














NINTH 


GRADE 








Parents 




(95) 


41.7 


(37) 


19.2 


(18) 


14.9 


Parents/Best 


Friend 


(100) 


43.9 


(105) 


54.4 


(34) 


28.1 


Best Friends 




(33) 


14.5 


(51) 


26.4 


(69) 


57.0 








Gamma 


= . 49* a 













TWELFTH 


GRADE 








Parents 


(59) 


36.4 


(21) 


14.7 


(4/ 


4.2 


Parents/ Best Friend 


(60) 


37.0 


(59) 


41.3 


(29) 


30.5 


Best Friends 


(43) 


26.5 


(63) 


44.1 


(62) 


65.3 



Gamma = . 49* a 



a 



Interac tion 



test significant. 
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Table 20 



Salience Hierarchy by Parent Adolescent Affect by 
Reference Set Help in Deciding on Goals 



Salience Hierarchy 



Parent Adolescent Affect 



High 

N 7o 



Med ium Low 

N % N % 



ABILITY AND DESIRE 



Parents 

Parents/Best Friend 
Best Friends 


(197) 

(192) 

(60) 


49.4 

35.6 

15.0 


(54) 

(91) 

(66) 


25.6 

43.1 

31.3 


(12) 

(17) 

(29) 


20.7 

29.3 

50.0 






Gamma = 


,44* a 









DESIRE, NO ABILITY 



Parents 

Parents/Best Friend 
Best Friends 


(114) 

(82) 

(28) 


50.9 

36.6 

12.5 


(45) 

(90) 

(48) 


24.6 

49.2 

26.2 


(18) 

(43) 

(70) 


13.7 

32.8 
53.4 






Gamma = 


r oVf 3 

• j 









ABILITY -NO DESIRE /NEITHER DESIRE NOR ABILITY 



Parents 

Parents/Best Friend 
Best Friends 


(16) 

(13) 

(3) 


50.0 

40.6 

9.4 


(13) 

(22) 

(7) 


31.0 

52.4 

16.7 


(10) 

(22) 

(27) 


16.9 

37.3 

45.8 






Gamma = 


. 51* a 









interaction test not significant. 
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Table 21 Salience Hierarchy by Parent-Adolescent Affect by 

Effect of Situations 







Parent Adolescent 


Af f ec t 




Salience Hierarchy 


High 


Med ium 


Low 




N 


% 


N 


7o 


N 


% 




PRIMARILY PARENT 


ORIENTED 








Parents 


(101) 


63.5 


(29) 


50.0 


(6) 


37.5 


Parents/Best Friend 


(46) 


28.9 


(17) 


29.3 


(7) 


43.8 


Best Friends 


(12) 


7.5 


(12) 


20.7 


(3) 


18.8 






Gamma = 


. 32 a 










PRIMARILY 


BEST FRIEND 0RIENTED b 






Parents 


(5) 


25.0 


(2) 


7.7 


(1) 


4.2 


Parents/Best Friend 


(10) 


50.0 


(18) 


69.2 


(6) 


25.0 


Best Friends 


(5) 


25.0 


(6) 


23.1 


(17) 


70.8 






Gamma = 


. 57 a 












CHANGERS 










Parents 


(255) 


46.9 


(97) 


23.9 


(41) 


16.9 


Parents/Best Friend 


(208) 


38.2 


(191) 


47 o 0 


(80) 


32.9 


Best Friends 


(81) 


14.9 


(118) 


29.1 


(122) 


50.2 






Gamma = 


• 45* a 









a 

Interaction test significant at .05 level. 

^The N in this case is probably too small to be reliable. 
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partial and the changers partial (.45). In the first case, the N is 
too small for gamma to be significant. A similar point applies to the 
primarily best friend oriented partial. Among those adolescents who 
opted for the parent oriented choice across several hypothetical situa- 
tions, it is clear that they prefer their parents. Not less than 80 
per cent across all levels of parental affect chose either their parents 
or assign equal salience to both their parents and best friends. Sixty- 
four per cent of those who have a high quality parent-adolescent rela- 
tionship assign priority to their parents. There are two rather clear 
patterns in the second partial. Among adolescents having a high or 
medium quality relationship with their parents, the majority chose the 
"both" option in selecting their hierarchical preferences. The second 
finding is that nearly 71 per cent of those who have a poor affect with 
their parents opted for their best friends. The patterns in the third 
partial - adolescents who changed their choice options from situation 
to situation - are similar to the basic pattern between parent-adoles- 
cent affect and the salience hierarchy. That is, the higher the degree 
of parental affect, the higher the degree of parent orientation. The 
most apparent difference between the changers and those who remained 
primarily parent oriented is that the patterns of parent preference are 
much less pronounced. Thus, there is a 17 per cent difference in parent 
orientation among those who have a high quality parent-adolescent rela- 
tionship. Similarly, there is a 32 per cent difference among those who 
have a low quality affective relationship with their parents in terms 
of orientation to best friends (18.8 per cent versus 50.2 per cent). 
However, the fact that the basic patterns of the X-Y relationship be-, 
tween parent-adolescent affect and the salience hierarchy remains basi- 
cally unchanged even among those who have changed their choice options 
in at least 4 of 6 hypothetical situations clouds the predictive effi- 
ciency of parent-adolescent affect. Indeed, to change choice options, 
the adolescent of necessity had to go against the wishes of his parents. 
The findings indicate that he did so in spite of his parental prefer- 
ences. As suggested earlier, it would seem that the adolescent could 
not conceive of a hypothetical situation in which his parents would 
pressure him to be dishonest (character situation) or pressure him to 
remain in the general program. Therefore, their choice patterns (among 
the majority) may not reflect realistic measures of cross-pressures. 
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Table 22 identifies the interrelationship between parent-adolescent 
affect and the salience hierarchy controlling for both grade level and 
sex. Each of these variables has been seen to be efficient predictors 
of salience among youth. The effect of both grade level and sex is 
clear. In the first place, at all grade levels, males consistently 
assign their parents greater priority than females at all levels of 
parent-adolescent affect. Thus, among seventh graders the range of 
parent priority among females varies from 59 per cent to 30 per cent 
while among males it varies from 64 per cent to 41 per cent. In the 
ninth grade, the differences are most pronounced among adolescents who 
see themselves as having a high or medium affective relationship with 
their parents while the difference is minimal between males and females 
where the adolescents have a low affective parental relationship. The 
range varies from 28 per cent to 12 per cent for females and from 53 
per cent to 15 per cent for males. In the twelfth grade as well, sim- 
ilar patterns are evident. The range for females is from a high of 
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Table 22 Salience Hierarchy by Parent Adolescent Affect by 

G rade Level and Sex 



Parent Adolescent Affect 



Salience Hierarchy High Med ium Low 







N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


7o 






FEMALES 


- SEVENTH 


GRADE 








Parents 




(94) 


58.8 


(33) 


38.4 


(13) 


30.2 


Parents/Bes t 


Friends 


(51) 


31.9 


(39) 


45.3 


(20) 


46.5 


Best Friends 




(15) 


9.4 


(14) 


16.3 


(10) 


23.3 


Total 




(160) 




(86) 




(43) 








MALES 


- SEVENTH 


GB/'E 








Paren ts 




(123) 


64. 1 


139) 


45.9 


(14) 


41.2 


Parents/Bes t 


Friends 


(60) 


31.3 


(34) 


40.0 


(14) 


41.2 


Best Friends 




(9) 


4.7 


(12) 


14.1 


(6) 


17.6 


Total 




(192) 




(85) 




(34) 








FEMALES 


- NINTH GRADE 








Parents 




(30) 


28.0 


(7) 


7.0 


(6) 


11.5 


Parents/Bes t 


Friends 


(55) 


51.4 


(54) 


54.0 


(15) 


28.8 


Best Friends 




(22) 


20.6 


(39) 


39.0 


(31) 


59.6 


To ta 1 




(107) 




(100) 




(52) 








MALES 


- NINTH GRADE 








Parents 




(63) 


52.9 


(30) 


32.3 


(10) 


14.9 


Parents/Bes t 


Friends 


(45) 


37.8 


(51) 


54.8 


(19) 


28.4 


Best Friends 




(ID 


9.2 


(12) 


12.9 


(38) 


56.7 


Total 




(119) 




(93) 




(67) 








FEMALES 


- TWELFTH 


GRADE 








Parents 




(35) 


34.7 


(7) 


9.5 


(1) 


2.2 


Parents/Bes t 


Friends 


(36) 


35.6 


(23) 


31.1 


(10) 


21.7 


Best Friends 




(30) 


29.7 


(24) 


45.9 


(35) 


76.1 


Total 




(101) 




(74) 




(46) 








MALES - 


• TWELFTH GRADE 








Paren ts 




(24) 


39.3 


(14) 


17.7 


(3) 


6.1 


Parents/Bes t 


Friends 


(24) 


39.3 


(36) 


45.6 


(19) 


38.8 


Best Friends 




(13) 


21.3 


(29) 


38.0 


(27) 


55.1 


Total 




(61) 




(79) 




(49) 
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35 per cent to a. low of 2 per cent. In contrast, the range for males 
is from a high of 40 per cent to a low of 6 per cent. The second major 
effect of sex, then, is also clear: the difference between males and 

females is most pronounced among ninth graders. Figure 6 graphically 
illustrates the significance of the interrelationship among sex, grade 
level, and parent-adolescent affect for those adolescents who assign 
priority to their parents. As can be seen, the patterns in figure 6 
indicate that parent priority among youth decreases as grade level 
increases, decreases as the quality of parent-adolescent affect de- 
creases, and is lower for females than it is for males. Figure 7 
while illustrating the same patterns also portrays the significance of 
pro-parent orientations among youth at the higher levels of parent-, 
adolescent affect. Whereas more than 45 per cent of all males remain 
pro-parent (parent/best friend) even at the lowest level of parent 
affect, less than 24 per cent of the females fall into these categories. 
Indeed, a larger proportion of 12th grade males than 9th grade females 
remain pro-parent in their reference set preferences. The basic find- 
ings in this table may be summarized as follows. 

a. Grade level considerably reduces the proportion of ado- 
lescents who assign priority to their parents (from 64.1 
per cent in the seventh grade to 34.7 per cent in the 
twelfth grade ) . 

(1) The decrease in parent priority by grade level differs 

consistently for males and females: Males consistently 

assign greater priority to their parents than females 
at all grade levels. 

(2) These findings sustain in spite of a high degree of 
parent-adolescent affect. 

b. The relative quality of parent-adolescent affect consider 
ably reduces the proportion of adolescents who assign 
priority to their parents within each grade level . Thus, 
the lower the degree of parent-adolescent affect, the 
lower the degree of parent priority among youth. 

(1) The decrease in parent priority by level of parent- 
adolescent affect within each grade level differs 
consistently for males and females: Males consistently 

assign greater priority to their parents than females 
at all levels of affect. 

c. Pro-parent priority among youth is consistently reduced by 
grade level, level of parent-adolescent affect, and sex. 

(1) Among adolescents with a low degree of parent-adoles- 
cent affect, the sex differences and grade differences 
are more pronounced in the pro-parent priority group 
than in the parent priority group. 
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The influence of social class on the above findings is presented 
in Table 23. It may be noted that the influence of a third control 
variable is difficult to assess in that the cell frequencies are re- 
duced in many instances to less than 10. Therefore, conclusive judg- 
ments simply cannot be made. As can be seen in Table 23, there are a 
large number of cells with an insufficient N in medium and low levels 
of parent-adolescent affect. In addition, note that the table has 
been changed to accommodate parent priority and pro-parent priority 
only and that only percentages are presented. 



To this point social class has been seen as a relatively unim- 
portant factor in understanding the salience hierarchy. When it is 
considered in the light of parent-adolescent affect, grade level, and 
social class, however, several complex interrelationships emerge. In 
the seventh grade, both upper and middle class females assign greater 
priority to their parents than do males (Upper - 81.3 per cent versus 
68.8 per cent, Middle - 75.0 per cent versus 22.2 per cent). In the 
ninth grade, however, these relationships are reversed. Upper, middle 
and lower class males are consistently more parent oriented than 
females (87.5 versus 25.0 per cent, 57.9 versus 36.4 per cent, and 

42.3 versus 30.4 per cent respectively). The twelfth graders seem to 
characterize a still different pattern. Upper class females are 
slightly more parent oriented than males; middle class males are con- 
siderably more parent oriented than females (54.5 per cent versus 

29.4 per cent); and lower class females in the twelfth grade are more 
parent oriented than males (45.5 versus 36.4 per cent respectively). 
Figure 8 is presented to illustrate these relationships. 



It is apparent that there is a 
in the upper class and considerable 
In the upper class, seventh and nin 
girls assign similar high levels of 
upper class ninth and twelfth grade 
quite low levels of priority to the 
tially reversed in the middle class 
parent oriented in the middle class 
class ninth and twelfth grade girls 
than their upper class counterparts 



fairly wide degree of heterogeneity 
homogeneity in the lower class, 
th grade boys and seventh grade 
parent priority. In contrast, 
girls and twelfth grade boys assign 
ir parents. This pattern is par- 
. Seventh grade boys are much less 
than twelfth grade boys. Middle 
are slightly more parent oriented 




When pro-parent orientation is considered (parent priority and the 
assignment of equal salience to both parents and best friends combined) 
several changes in the patterns observed in figure 8 take place. The 
pronounced change between upper and middle class seventh grade boys (69 
versus 22 per cent) is virtually eliminated (cf. Table 23). Indeed, 
all of these adolescent boys fit into the pro-parent, category. The 
differences between males and females in the seventh grade by social 
class are no longer significant. This change of pattern is 



^It will be remembered that the effect of lower levels of parental 
affect cannot be assessed due to the small N. 
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SOCIAL CLASS BY HIGH PARENT ADOLESCENT AFFECT 
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d iagramatically illustrated in figure 9. In other words, the original 
difference between males and females in terms of parent and pro-parent 
orientations is reestablished. The differences between males and 
females is equally clear in the ninth grade. However, the dramatic dif- 
ference between twelfth grade males and females (cf. figure 8) sustains 
for the pro-parent priority preference. Upper class twelfth grade boys 
are less pro-parent than their female counterparts while middle class 
twelfth grade boys are more pro-parent than middle class twelfth grade 
girls. In both figures 8 and 9, nonetheless, there is clear evidence 
of a merging of orientations in the lower class. 

Table 23 does enable an assessment of the effect of levels of 
parent adolescent affect in the lower class (ninth and twelfth grades 
only). Figure 10 illustrates the effect of the quality of the adoles- 
cent's relationships with his parents. It is clear that, as the degree 
of parental affect decreases, the degree of pro-parent priority also 
decreases. It may be expected that if this information were available 
for the upper and middle social classes that similar patterns would 
emerge . 

It is now appropriate to summarize the effects of social class on 
the interrelationships seen among parent adolescent affect, grade level, 
and sex in explaining the salience hierarchy. In what ways, if any, 
has social class altered these relationships? 

1. Social class alters the relationship between grade level, 
sex, and the assignment of priority to parents in several 
ways . 

a. In the upper class, the relative proportion of adoles- 
cents who assign priority to their parents by sex and 
grade level assumes the following order (in contrast to 
the ordering of the previous relationships) : ^ 

(1) 9th grade boys, 

(2) 7th grade girls, 

(3) 7th grade boys, 

(4) 9th grade girls, 

(5) 12th grade girls, and 

(6) 12th grade boys. 

b. In the middle class, the relative proportion of 
adolescents who assign priority to their parents 



^The ordering of the relationship between grade level and sex in 
previous analysis has taken the following form: 

(1) 7th grade boys, 

(2) 7th grade girls, 

(3) 9th grade boys, 

(4) 12th grade boys, 

(5) 12th grade girls, 

(6) 9th grade girls. 
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PARENT ADOLESCENT AFFECT 




Figure 10 



Pro-Parent Priority by Grade Level, Parent 
Adolescent Affect, Sex, and Lower Class 



a The N is 



too small to continue 



the diagram at this point. 
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by sex and grade level assumes the following order 
(in contrast to the previous order): 

(1) 7th grade girls, 

(2) 9th grade boys, 

(3) 12th grade boys, 

(4) 9th grade girls, 

(5) 12th grade girls, 

(6) 7th grade boys. 

c. In the lower class, the relative proportion of 

adolescents who assign priority to their parents by 
sex and grade level assumes the following order:® 

(1) 7th grade boys, 

(2) 12th grade girls, 

(3) 7th grade girls, 

(4) 12th grade boys, and 

(5) both 9th grade boys and girls. 

2. Social class also alters the relationship between grade level, 
sex, and pro-parent priority in several ways. 

a. In the upper class, two major differences appear: 

(1) all seventh and ninth grade boys and seventh grade 
girls in the upper class are pro-parent in their 
reference set orientations; and 

(2) twelfth grade boys in the upper class are less ori- 
ented to their parents than twelfth grade girls. 

b. In the middle class, one major difference is apparent: 

(1) all boys at all grade levels are more pro-parent 
than girls. 

3. The relative quality of parent-adolescent affect is related 

to the proportion of adolescents who are pro-parent oriented 
in the lower class: the lower the degree of parental affect, 

the lower the degree of _pro-=parent priority. 



a. Even so, the effect of grade level and sex is slightly 
altered by the effect of the lower class at the lowest 
level of parental affect: twelfth grade males are more 

pro-parent than ninth grade males and both ninth and 
twelfth grade females. 

The situation variable has been seen to have a significant effect 
on the pattern of the salience hierarchy. It is now appropriate to 
consider the effect of the situation on the relationships analyzed in 
the preceding few pages. 



In this case, however, the differences are not significant. 
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Table 24 attempts to discover the interrelationship between parent- 
adolescent affect and the salience hierarchy controlling . for both grade 
level and the situation effect. It may be noted that this table also 
presents a pro-parent percentage; that is, those who either assign 
priority to their best friends or those who see both their parents and 
best friends at equal levels of salience. Several rather clear con- 
clusions emerge. Comparing the differences between those who did not 
change and those who did in the seventh grade, it is evident that at 
the pro-parent preference level the patterns and proportions are very 
similar. Although parent priority is weakened little among nonchangers 
in the seventh grade (71.7 to 64.5 per cent), the level of parent 
adolescent affect has considerable effect on parent priority among 
changers. Whereas 60 per cent are parent oriented who have a high 
degree of parental affect, about 40 per cent prefer their parents at 
medium and low levels of parent-adolescent affect. Similarly, there is 
little difference between changers and nonchangers among those who are 
pro-parent in the ninth grade. Here, however, the significance of 
parent-adolescent affect is more pronounced. Among those who changed, 
for example, 84.6 per cent see themselves as having a good relation- 
ship with their parents while less than 40 per cent among those with a 
poor relationship do. As can be seen, among ninth grade adolescents 
who assign priority to their parents, the effect of parent-adolescent 
affect levels and the choice patterns in hypothetical situations is 
clear. Parent priority among adolescents with high parent relation- 
ships is shared by about 52 per cent whereas about 27 per cent assign 
priority to their parents in medium parent relationships. The per- 
centage of adolescents preferring their parents who changed in dif- 
fering situations is reduced from 38 per cent to about 13 per cent when 
the effect of parent-adolescent affect levels are considered. In the 
twelfth grade, the significance of medium and low levels of parent- 
adolescent affect is seen in the changer category both among those who 
are pro-parent (73.4 to 37.8 per cent) and those who prefer their par- 
ents (35.9 to 3.7 per cent). The patterns discussed above are illus- 
trated in figure 11. In overall perspective, four substantive conclu- 
sions are apparent. 



1. 



Grade level considerably reduces the proportion of adoles- 
cents who assign priority to their parents (from 71.4 per 
cent in the seventh grade, 52.2 per cent in the ninth grade, 
to 36.4 per cent in the twelfth grade). 



a . 



The effect of the situations further reduces parent 
priority in the seventh and ninth grades by 12 to 
14 per cent. 



b. These findings sustain in spite of a high degree of 
parent-adolescent affect. 



The N 
and who had 
judgment. 



is much too small among those who remained parent oriented 
a low quality parent-adolescent relationship to make a 
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Table 24 



Salience Hierarchy by Parent-Adolescent Relationship 
by Grade Level by Effect of Situations 



Salience 

Hierarchy 



Parent Adolescent Relationship 
High Medium how 



N 



% 



N 



7c 



N 



SEVENTH GRADE: REMAINED PARENT ORIENTED 

‘ REGARDLESS OF SITUATION 



Parent oriented 
Parents/BF 
BF oriented 
Total 



( 66 ) 


71 7 

' 1 * ' qa 5 
22.8 


( 20 ) 


93 3 

29.0 


( 2 ) 


33.3 


( 21 ) 


(9) 


( 2 ) 


33.3 


(5) 

(92) 


5.4 


( 2 ) 

(31) 


6 o 5 


( 2 ) 

( 6 ) a 


33.3 



66 . 6 



SEVENTH GRADE: REMAINED BEST FRIEND ORIENTED 

REGARDLESS OF SITUATION 3 



SEVENTH GRADE: CHANGED IN DIFFERING SITUATIONS 



Parent oriented 


( 122 ) 


go 6 


(39) 


39,8 83.7 


( 20 ) 


40.8 


Parents/BF 


( 66 ) 


32.5 92,6 


(43) 


43.9 


( 21 ) 


42.9 


BF oriented 


(15) 


7.4 


(16) 


16.3 


( 8 ) 


16 . 3 


Total 


(203) 




(98) 




(49) 






NINTH GRADE: REMAINED 


PARENT ORIENTED 










REGARDLESS OF 


SITUATION 






Parent oriented 


( 12 ) 


52 • 2 9 i 3 


(3) 


27 3 

72.8 


( 2 ) 


40.0 


Parents/BF 


(9) 


39.1 91,3 


(5) 


45.5 


( 2 ) 


40.0 


BF oriented 


( 2 ) 


8.7 


(3) 


27.3 


( 1 ) 


20.0 


Total 


(23) 




( 11 ) 




(5) a 





83.7 



80.0 



NINTH GRADE: REMAINED BEST FRIEND ORIENTED 



Parent oriented 
Parents/BF 
BF oriented 
Total 





REGARDLESS 


OF SITUATION 








(1) 

(4) 


11.1 r r r 

44.4 


(1) 

(10) 


62 i 5 68 - 8 


(1) 

(4) 


8. 

33. 


4i - 6 


(4) 


44 . 4 


(5) 


31.3 


(7) 


58. 


.3 


( 9) a 




(16) 




(12) 
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Table 24 (cont'd.) 



Parent Adolescent Relationship 



Salience 

Hierarchy 




High 

N 


7o 




Medium 
N 7o 


Low 

N 7, 




NINTH 


GRADE: 


CHANGED IN DIFFERING SITUATIONS 




Parent oriented 


(59) 


38.1 


QA A 


(26) 


20 5 

74 8 


(10) 


13 3 

; 4o.o 


Parents/BF 




(72) 


46.5 


04 • O 


(69) 


54.3 


(20) 


26.7 


BF oriented 




(24) 


15.5 




(32) 


25.2 


(45) 


60.0 




TWELFTH GRADE: 


REMAINED PARENT ORIENTED 












REGARDLESS OF SITUATION 






Parent oriented 


(8) 


36.4 


81 9 


(O 


44 . 4 


(1) 


— 


Parents/BF 




(10) 


45.5 


o i. • j 


(0) 


— 




“ — “ 


BF oriented 




(4) 


18.2 




(5) 


55.6 


- 


— 


Total 




(22) 






(9) 




(l) a 






TWELFTH GRADE: REMAINED BEST 


FRIEND ORIENTED 










REGARDLESS OF 


SITUATION* 








TWELFTH GRADE: 


: CHANGED 


IN DIFFERING SITUATIONS 




Parent oriented 


(46) 


35.9 


78 U 


(16) 


12 9 

57.3 


(3) 


3 7 

\ 37.8 


Parents/BF 




(48) 


37.5 


/ J • “t 


(55) 


44.4 


(28) 


34.1 


BF oriented 




(34) 


26.6 




(53) 


42.7 


(51) 


62.2 


Total 




(128) 






(124) 




(82) 





a The N is too small for reasonable comparison purposes. 
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PARENT ADOLESCENT AFFECT 



High Medium Low 




cL 

The N is too small to continue the diagram at this point. 
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Grade level appears to have only a minimal effect on the 
proportion of adolescents who are pro-parent (94.5 per cent 
in the seventh grade, 91.3 per cent in the ninth grade, and 
81.9 per cent in the twelfth grade). 

a. The effect of the situations is also minimal (2 to 9 per 
cent) . 

b. It appears that two factors are operating in this case: 

(1) pro-parent priority is more reasonable in upper 
grade levels while parent priority is less reason- 
able; and 

(2) adolescents with a high degree of parent-adolescent 
affect at higher grade levels see no reason to 
differentiate between their parents and best friends. 

3. In the seventh grade, this grade level alone is more sig- 
nificant than either the situations or the quality of parent- 
adolescent affect. 

4. The level of parent-adolescent affect has the most promounced 
effect in the ninth and twelfth grades. That is, the lower 
the degree of parent-adolescent affect, the lower the pro- 
portion of adolescents who are pro-parent in their hierarch- 
ical preferences among both nonchangers (across situations) 
and changers. 

The above findings remain to be seen in the context of sex. Does sex 
continue to have an influence on the salience hierarchy when grade 
level, parent-adolescent affect, and the effect of situations are con- 
trolled?-*-® 

The data appears to indicate that the seventh grade is a more 
important factor than either sex or the situation. There is little 
difference among the nonchangers between male and female adolescents 
in both the parent priority (females - 70.6 per cent, males - 70.9 per 
cent) and pro-parent priority categories (females - 92.2 per cent, 
males - 96.4). Similarly, there is little difference among the chang- 
ers. While parent orientation is lower among the changers for both 
males and females, this difference (between nonchangers and changers) 
is eliminated when the equal salience category is added. The patterns 
in the ninth grade are somewhat different. Males are consistently more 
parent and pro-parent oriented than females regardless of the situa- 
tional effect. The difference is most pronounced among those who are 



The N becomes much too small when social class is introduced; 
therefore, it is not possible to present the third order relationships 
controlling for grade level, situation effect, sex, and social class. 
As the table stands, it is not possible to assess the effect of medium 
and low parental affect on those who remained parent oriented across 
situations . 
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parent oriented in the changed category (females - 25.3 per cent, 
males - 52.6 per cent). It may also be seen that the situation has 
more effect on females in the ninth grade than it does on males. In 
the twelfth grade, adolescent males opted for their parents across 
situations considerably more often than did their female counterparts. 
In this case, however, the effect of changing choice options has 
greater effect on males than it does females. Figure 12 illustrates 
these relationships. 

When the effect of the quality of the parent-adolescent relation- 
ship is introduced, the anticipated pattern obtains: the lower the 

degree of parental affect, the lower the degree of pro-parent priority. 
Again the level of parental affect is of lesser significance in the 
seventh grade and of considerable significance in the ninth and twelfth 
grades. These patterns are illustrated in figure 13. 

The overall significance of the situation as a predictor of the 
salience hierarchy during adolescence must be seen as minimal when 
grade level, parent-adolescent affect, sex, and social class are con- 
sidered. The patterned relationships among these latter variables in 
their common connection to the salience hierarchy seems to indicate 
that hypothetical situations cannot explain the variations in the hier- 
archical preferences among youth. Indeed, the decisions reflected in 
the many situations (and their reversals) introduced to the adolescent 
indicate considerable changes in the choice options of youth from one 
situation to another. Even so, the hierarchical preferences remain 
essentially the way they are. 

We have considered the third order relationships in some detail. 

It remains to determine the independent and relative predictive effi- 
ciency of one variable in the prediction of the salience hierarchy 
controlling for the average effect of one or more other variables. 

Standardization 




The standardized relationships among the predictor variables are 
presented in Tables 26-28. Table 26 indicates that sex and parent- 
adolescent affect remain significant predictors of salience (-.26 and 
.41 respectively). The perceived ability and desire of referents to 
help in deciding on goals no longer has anything to do with salience. 

The effect of the situation is not altered by either sex or parent- 
adolescent affect and the situation in Table 28. It is apparent again 
that parent-adolescent affect is the most efficient predictor of sali- 
ence (gamma - .4620). Thus, in terms of the average effect of each 
predictor on the other, three variables emerge as the primary predictors 
of salience: sex, grade level, and parent-adolescent affect. Social 

class and situational effect may be seen as weak predictors of salience. 
However, as has been carefully emphasized, there is considerable inter- 
action among each of these predictor variables. The substance of this 
interaction is crucial in attempting to understand the salience hier- 
archy among youth - the average effect of each variable on the other, 
no tw i th s tand ing . Hypothesis 7 is not supported in this study without 
qualification . 
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Conclusions 



The remainder of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
findings in terms of the theoretical perspectives outlined in the first 
chapter. Therefore, it will be well to present the basic substantive 
conclusions which can be drawn from the analysis of this chapter. 

1. Perceived reference set help in making decisions about goals 
is not an important factor in the determination of hierar- 
chical preferences among youth when considered in relation to 
parent-adolescent affect, grade level, sex, and social class. 

2. The choice patterns of adolescents do vary from situation 
to situation. Although those who chose the parent or best 
friend options across several situations are clearly more 
oriented to that referent, the majority of adolescents change 
their choice options in terms of the situation rather than 
their hierarchical preferences . The latter would indicate 
that the hypothetical situational dilemma is not a useful pre- 
dictor of the salience hierarchy. The significance of the 
preceding assertion is clearly seen when parent-adolescent 
affect, grade level, sex, and social class are introduced. 

3. The grade level hypothesis works well in explaining the 

hierarchical preferences among youth in spite of both sex 
and parent-adolescent affect: the higher the grade level, 

i.e., seventh, ninth, and twelfth, the lower the degree of 
parent preference. 

4. The relative level of parent-adolescent affect is related to 

parent preference within each grade level : the lower the 

degree of parent-adolescent affect, the lower the degree of 
parent preference among youth. 

5. The decrease in parent preference by increasing grade level 

and decreasing parent affect varies consistently for males 
and females: males are consistently more parent oriented 

than females. This difference is most pronounced in the 
ninth grade. 

6. Several more specific conclusions may be made regarding the 
interrelationship among grade level, parent-adolescent affect 
and sex in the prediction of the salience hierarchy. 

a. Grade level has only a minimal effect on the pro-parent 
orientations of youth. 

b. Pro-parent priority is most pronounced in the ninth and 
twelfth grades while parent priority is most pronounced 
in the seventh grade. 

c. Adolescents with a high degree of parent-adolescent 
affect see no reason to differentiate between their 
parents and best friends at the higher grade levels. 
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d. The level of parent-adolescent affect has the most pro- 
nounced effect in the ninth and twelfth grades! the 
lower the degree of parent-adolescent affect, the lower 
the degree of pro-parent orientation among ninth and 
twelfth graders. 

e. The differences between adolescent boys and girls and 
between the three grades are more pronounced in the lower 
levels of parent-adolescent affect. However, the signif- 
icance of parent-adolescent affect in the seventh grade 
is considerably less important. 

7. The effect of social class is seen not in its independent 
prediction of the salience hierarchy but in its intervening 
influence on the relationship of grade level and sex to the 
salience hierarchy. Whereas the patterns of parent priority 
and pro-parent priority differed only slightly under the 
effect of grade level and sex, considerable differences are 
sustained when social class is introduced. Therefore, these 
must be considered separately. 

a. Parent Orientation 

(1) In the upper class , seventh grade girls are more 
parent oriented than seventh grade boys, while ninth 
grade boys are the most parent oriented. The parent 
orientations of ninth and twelfth grade girls and 
twelfth grade boys are considerably below the norm. 

(2) In the middle class , seventh grade girls are the 
most parent oriented, while seventh grade boys are 
the least parent oriented. The other patterns are 
similar to the norm.^ 

(3) In the lower class , the patterns observed between 
grade level, sex, and parent-adolescent affect are 
not significantly changed. 

b. Parent Orientation and Parent/Best Friend Orientation 

(1) In the upper class , all seventh and ninth grade 

boys and all seventh grade girls are pro-parent in 
their or ienta tions . Twelfth grade boys are least 
pro-parent among their grade and sex counterparts. 
The remaining patterns are similar to the norm. 



^It must be emphasized that in each of these cases it is not pos- 
sible to assess the effect of the quality of parent-adolescent affect. 
The findings presented are among those who see themselves as having a 
high quality relationship with their parents. It is anticipated that 
the quality of the parent-adolescent relationship would alter the rela- 
tionships observed in the predicted way could it be considered. 
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(2) In the middle class , boys at all grade levels are 
considerably more pro-parent than girls at all 
grade levels . ^ 

(3) In the lower class , the patterns observed between 
grade level, sex, and parent-adolescent affect are 
not significantly altered. 

The basic question to which we now turn is the relationship of 
the above findings to the theoretical perspectives outlined in chapter 
one. This is the subject of the next section. 

Discussion 



The findings indicate that the relationship model is a useful 
theoretical perspective in the explanation of the salience hierarchy 
during adolescence. It will be recalled that the basic intent of the 
relationship model is that the hierarchical reference set preferences 
among youth cannot be adequately understood apart from the kind of rela- 
tionship the adolescent perceives himself to have with his reference 
sets. In essence, how satisfying is the relationship to the adolescent? 
If, indeed, the relationship is seen as highly satisfying then the ado- 
lescent may be expected to rank this "self-other" relationship above 
others that are seen as less satisfying. 

The relative importance of the relationship theoretical perspec- 
tive is seen in the context of the previous formulations utilized in 
the assessment of parent and peer orientations: the grade level, goals, 

and situational hypotheses. In each case, it is concluded that the 
type of relationship the adolescent had with his reference sets is 
ignored. Furthermore, it is suggested that this missing dimension pro- 
vides a conceptual shelter within which the other hypotheses can be 
subsumed. The studies of grade level, goals, and the effect of differ- 
ing situations, indeed, support this assertion. In the case of peer 
influence, for example, adolescents who opt for their peers do so be- 
cause of what they obtained by doing so, or because of what they would 
lose by not doing so. Similarly, studies of parental influence show 
that adolescents who are parent oriented are getting something partic- 
ular from the relationship. In other words, the adolescent-referent 
relationship becomes an organizing principle for explaining the salience 
hierarchy. The point at which this approach becomes empirically and 
theoretically viable is in the hypothesis that the relative quality of 
the relationship must be considered in any consideration of salience 
among youth. 

In terms of the model presented in chapter one, it is helpful at 
this point to note that the determination of the relative salience of 
a reference set includes: (a) the purpose and type of the relationships 

(b) the quality of the relationship, (c) the effect of mediating 
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factors, (d) the personality, and (e) the nature of the situation 
(see figure ). The type (whether horizontal or vertical) and purpose 
(whether instrumental or expressive) of the relationship locates a. 
given reference set in the influence posture as it relates to the in- 
fluence on the adolescent. The quality of the relationship connotes 
such factors as understanding, interest and concern in the affairs of 
youth, communication, and attraction. Mediating factors include, for 
example, sex categories or social class. In the terms of the concep- 
tual model presented in chapter one, personality is seen as the final 
filtering unit. Finally, the situation itself (where the individual 
is a position occupant) must be considered in the determinations of the 
influence of a given reference set. 



Given these considerations, we may now turn to the interconnection 
of the relationship model to the findings obtained. 



As has been seen, grade level is a significant predictor of the 
salience hierarchy. In terms of a vast body of research, this is not 
surprising. Indeed, the school grade of the adolescent structures and 
limits the nature and context of his contact with his age-mates. In 
addition to being a social category, in other words, each grade level 
constitutes a particular configuration of age-mate relationships. It 
is in this latter sense, that grade level is most directly related to 
the relationship model. The adolescent's relationships with his "grade- 
peers" may be seen as primarily informal, horizontal, and expressive. 
Therefore, the more pronounced and significant these relationships be- 
come, the more probable the identification of the adolescent with his 
age-mates. In the seventh grade, the isolation and segregation of youth 
from adult society is minimal. Status and identity needs are only be- 
ginning to assert themselves. The significance of the adolescent's 
relationship with fellow seventh graders is consequently only of minimal 
importance. However, as the adolescent progressively moves through^ 
the various grade levels to the twelfth grade, the degree of youth iso 
lation and segregation, the accentuation of common interests, and the 
significance of status and identity needs become increasingly more sig- 
nificant. Consequently, the significance of the adolescent's relation- 
ships with his age-mates is enhanced. This change in parent/peer ori- 
entations has been clearly documented in this study. 



The point at which this theoretical perspective (the relationship 
model) parts company with previous formulations, however, is in the 
assumption that these changes constitute a rejection of parents. ^This 
is an overt oversimplification. In many respects, the adolescent s^ 
identification with his age-mates is simply an expansion of his social 
arena to include new sources of influence and a broader scope of rela- 
tionship experience. A statement made earlier may be repeated here. 



The substance of frequent interaction and similarity of 
perspective or even a preference for peer associations does 
not in and of itself denote rejection of parents anymore 
than buying steak on Tuesday represents a wholesale rejec- 
tion of hamburger. 
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In an attempt to asses this part of the relationship model, the pro- 
vision for the assignment of equal salience to both parents and best 
friends was introduced rather than the traditional anti-parent pro- 
cedures in previous formulations. Furthermore, it was seen necessary 
to ascertain the relative quality of the adolescent's relationship 
with his parents in order to evaluate the grade level hypothesis. 

The findings clearly support the utility of both of these theore ica 
assumptions. Grade level is seen to have little effect on t e pro- 
parent (parent orientation and parent/best friend orientation) orien- 
tations of youth. In the seventh grade, as anticipated, greater pri- 
ority is assigned to parents whereas in the ninth and twelfth grades 
the majority of youth are oriented to both their parents and best 
friends. It must be noted, however, that his finding is dependent on 
the relative quality of the parent-adolescent relationship. This leads 
us to a consideration of the importance of the quality of the adoles- 
cent’s relationship with his reference sets. 



It may be emphasized that the quality of the adolescent s^rela- 
tionship with his reference sets is seen as the "second factor in t e 
prediction of the salience hierarchy. This does not mean that the type 
and purpose of the relationship is a causal antecedent of the quality 
of the relationship. It merely means that the " path of influence m 
the determination of salience moves from the structural to the m er- 
actional. In this case, from purpose and type to quality. 



The basic assumption underlying the assertion that the quail y . 
of the relationship is an essential element in the prediction of sali- 
ence is that the adolescent has socioemo tional needs. The child has 



strong needs for intimacy, respect, appreciation, and nurturance whic 
are largely met in the family context. Although many of these nee s 
are fulfilled by the adolescent's associations with his age-mates, it 
is not reasonable to conclude that these are not longer important in 
the family context. Indeed, during adolescence the need for parental 
understanding and parent-adolescent rapport is more pronounced than 
ever. Thus, it is expected that adolescents who perceive their parents 
as understanding, willing to talk with them when they have a problem, 
fairly easy to talk to, and "in touch" will find less occasion to reac 
against their parents and see less reason to differentiate between 
parental and friend societies. As predicted, the relative level of 
parent-adolescent affect is found to be significantly related to pro- 
parent and parent only preference within each grade leve _. t e 
the degree of parent-adolescent affect, the lower the egree o pa 
preference among youth. The overwhelming majority of those adolescents 
who have a high degree of parent-adolescent affect are pro-parent in 
their preferences. In contrast, when the qualities m a good relation 
ship are weak or absent in the teenager's relationship with his parents, 
a large proportion assign priority to their best frien s. mong seven 
graders, the relative quality of parental affect has only a minimum 
influence. This seems to indicate that seventh graders have yet o 
feel the full impact of youth culture. In addition, it is probable 
that few seventh graders have had the time to build intensive friend- 
ships in the school. Consequently, most seventh, graders are Parent 
oriented, the quality of the parent-adolescent relationship notwi - 
standing. In the ninth and twelfth grades, however, the significance 
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of the level of parent-adolescent affect is very pronounced. In other 
words, where the potential for parental rejection is most intense, the 
quality of the parent-adolescent relationship is the primary predictor 
of pro-parent orientation. 

It must therefore be concluded that the basic feature of the 
relationship model - the quality of the adolescent's relationship with 
his reference sets - must be introduced as a mediating or predictive 
variable in any consideration of the salience hierarchy. 

Sex and social class are introduced into the relationship model 
as mediating factors. Sex is seen as a cultural ideology mediated 
by the family while social class is seen as a linking condition of the 

family to the social arena in which it resides. Each factor is dis- 

cussed in turn below. 

Sex is seen in one study (Goodman, 1966) to be slightly related 
to parent and peer orientations. Females were seen to be slightly 
more parent oriented than boys. Brittain (1963) also obtained a sim- 
ilar relationship. Even so, the cultural milieu seems to pose the 
traditional feminine role as dependent, docile, and obedient. The 
adolescent girl, indeed, may be expected to be considerably more parent 
oriented than her sex counterpart. In the context of the relationship 

model, sex is seen as less important than the quality of the relation- 

ship in the prediction of salience. It was assumed that if a high 
affective relationship existed between the adolescent and his parents 
that the sex of the adolescent would not make any difference. At best, 
it is seen as a mediating factor. Accordingly, sex does act as a medi- 
ating influence in the prediction of salience. In contrast to the 
anticipated relationship, however, males are found to be consistently 
more parent oriented than females at all grade levels and all levels 
of parent-adolescent affect. The difference in parent orientation is 
seen to be most pronounced in the ninth grade. Only one explanation 
for this unexpected finding seems plausible. Boys have had greater 
freedom than girls. Parents are less restrictive in their "posture 
toward boys. Girls, in contrast, have had less freedom and more re- 
strictions. Currently, however, girls are the symbol of freedom, 
expression, and sexual maturity. Perhaps in seeking greater freedom, 
the girls' parents are overresponding. In consequence, the adolescent 
girl is less responsive to enhanced parental requirements and regula- 
tions. Perhaps, the ninth grade girl is the symbol of the changing 
feminine role. 

Goodman (1966) also found that social class is slightly related 
to the salience hierarchy. Upper class adolescents were more parent 
oriented than lower class adolescents. Again, however, the differences 
obtained were not substantial. No other research to the writer's 
knowledge has assessed the significance of social class in relation- 
ship to the hierarchical preferences among youth. 

In this study, social class is found to be a weak predictor of 
the salience hierarchy: the higher the social class, the higher the 

parent orientation. However, the significance of social class emerged 
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after grade level, parent-adolescent affect, and sex had been con- 
trolled . When social class is introduced at this point the relation- 
ships among these three predictor variables become considerably comp i 
cated. The changes occur in the upper and middle social classes, 
conclusions appear reasonable. The upper class families seem to be 
having the greatest difficulty with their older adolescents, 
particularly. The seventh graders in the upper class seem to fit e 
traditional expectations. This relationship is evident m both the 
parent and pro-parent oriented groups. In the middle class, m con- 
trast, the original relationship of sex to the salience hierarc y is 
extremely pronounced: all boys are more pro-parent regardless o gra 

level than girls regardless of grade level. The most appropriate con- 
clusion here is that middle class families are experiencing greater 
difficulty with their daughters at all grade levels than they are wi 
their sons. Thus, it is seen that both sex and social class are sig- 
nificant mediating variables. 

The effect of personality on the salience hierarchy may be im- 
plicitly seen in the influence of choices in various situations. Ado- 
lescents who changed their choice options, in spite of the cross- 
pressures of their best friends and parents, are reflecting, in part, 
their personal value frame, e.g., the character situation, or their 
goals, e.g., the curriculum situation. These somewhat indep end en 
decisions (choice options), however, do not seem to indicate an alt 
ation of their hierarchical preferences. In other words, it would 
appear that the situation doesn't alter preferences or orientations as 
much as it does choices . It must be emphasized, moreover , that these 
are hypothetical situations. The effect of real, actua l situations 
the choice and preference patterns of youth remains to be measure . 
Indeed, it may be anticipated that a sequencing or series of actual 
situations will alter preferences. This postulate is endemic to so- 
cialization theory. Surely, the situations of the seventh grade are 
sequentially related to those in later grades. Thus, a substantive 
measurement of the effect of various situations on the hierarchical 
preferences among youth must involve two things:. (D the observe 
of situations that correspond as closely as possible to rea 1 y, an 
(2) a longitudinal analysis of the sequential influence of various 

situations . 

In perspective, the relationship model has fared rather well in 
the explanation of the salience hierarchy. It has been seen that the 
type and purpose of the adolescent's relationship with his referenc 
sets is important in assessing the adolescent's relative preferences. 
Although the grade level approach has been widely documented in pre- 
vious studies, it has been shown that this conception fits rat er 
neatly into the relationship model. In contrast to previous researc , 
it has also been seen that the quality of the adolescent s rela ion- 
ship with his reference sets is essential in determining the relat 
influence of the type and purpose of his relationships. In ot er 
words, the degree of interpenetration of the influences of parents an 
best friends cannot be assessed without an evaluation of the sa «- 
factions gained from the relationships. Indeed, it may be assumed that 
the adolescent has a "good" relationship with his best friends - else 
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they would not be best friendso However, it has now been demonstrated 
that the "goodness" of the parent-adolescent relationship must be con- 
sidered in order to explain the interpenetrations and linkages of ref- 
erence sets in the world of the adolescents. Similarly, it has een 
clearly seen that sex and social class are significant mediating factors 

It will be recalled that the relationship model is a specialized 
aspect of a more general model of developmental socialization. The 
assessment of the relative influence of parents and peers during ado- 
lescence represents only one aspect of socialization - the s rue 
ard process of social influence. The ways in which learning takes 
place and the influence of the personality of the socializee are no 
considered in this study. Furthermore, the assessment of the influence 
of reference sets (seen as filtering agencies m this model) is l^ted 
to aspects of the structure and conditions characterizing the refere 
set. Nonetheless, the connection of the relationship model to social- 
ization in a developmental perspective is clear theoretically. Its 
significance as a predictor of the salience hierarchy has been demon- 
strated empirically. 

The configuration of factors in the prediction of the hierarchical 
preferences among youth is illustrated below. 




Salience 

Hierarchy 



It may be emphasized that the variables in the above model are not 
presented as a causal sequence model. At best, they represent a cau^l 
configuration which is another way of saying that they are all causally 
related to each other. Although causal sequencing is unreasonable and 
unnecessary in a model where the relationships lack an obvious longi- 
tudinal character, it appears that the patterns of the relationships 
follow the "path" presented. The significance of this path has been 
clearly seen in the patterns and trends in the interrelationships among 
the predictor variables in predicting the salience hierarchy. 



The final 
limitations of 



chapter includes a summary of the report, the basic 
the study, and some suggestions for future research. 
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Summary 

Four alternative explanations of the salience hierarchy are con- 
sidered: grade level, reference set help in deciding on goals, situ- 

ation effect, and parent-adolescent affect. In addition, the relation- 
ship between the salience hierarchy, social class, and sex is analyzed. 
With the exception of reference set help and social class each has been 
shown to be significantly related to the salience hierarchy. The 
interconnections among these predictors are considered next. The point 
of departure is hypothesis 7. 
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The quality of the parent-adolescent relationship is a more 
efficient predictor of the salience hierarchy than grade 
level, sex, social class, the type of situation, and the 
combined helping potentials of referents 

The intercorrelations among the six predictor variables are first 
analyzed and it is found that of fifteen interrelationships, four are 
significantly correlated: (a) grade level and parent-adolescent 

affect, (b) grade level and situational effect, (c) parent-adolescent 
affect and reference set help, and (d) parent-adolescent affect and 
situational effect. 

The next section of the chapter considers the third order rela- 
tionships among the predictor variables and the salience hierarchy. 

The perceived ability and desire of reference sets to help decide on 
goals is seen as a weak and inefficient predictor of salience when 
other predictors are controlled. The effect of the situation varies 
as well by sex, social class, and grade level. Those who remained 
parent oriented across situations are slightly more often male than 
female, lower grade level than higher, and upper class than lower. 
However, the majority of youth changed their choice options. Among 
those who did, the patterns of hierarchical preference remained essen- 
tia 1 ly unchanged . 

The third order relationships between parent-adolescent affect 
and the salience hierarchy controlling for each of the other predic- 
tors are clearly most important. The grade level hypothesis is seen 
as an efficient predictor of the salience hierarchy in spite of high 
parent-adolescent affect or sex: the higher the grade level, the 

lower the degree of parent preference. Similarly, the relative leve 
of parent-adolescent affect is positively related to parent preference 
within each grade level: the lower the degree of parent-adolescent 

affect, the lower the degree of parent preference. Thirdly , males are 
found to be consistently more parent oriented than females within the 
context of the decrease in parent preference by increasing grade level 
and decreasing parent affect. This difference is seen to be most pro- 
nounced in the ninth grade. When social class is introduced, these 
relationships are altered somewhat in the middle and upper social 
classes. The higher grades for both males and females tend to react 
rather dramatically against parents in the upper class, while the 
seventh graders (of both $exes) are much more traditional (parent ori- 
ented) than the norm. Middle class adolescent girls of all grade 
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levels are considerably more best friend oriented than middle class 
adolescent boys. 

The average effect of each predictor on the other (standardiza- 
tion) suggests that both grade level and parent-adolescent affect 
sustain as efficient predictors of the salience hierarchy. Therefore, 
hypothesis 7 must be rejected as it stands . 



In overall perspective, it is concluded that the relationship 
model is a useful theoretical approach to the explanation of the 
salience hierarchy during adolescence. 
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Chapter 3 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The thesis upon which this report is based has enabled the test 
of specified aspects of a general model of developmental socialization. 
The primary advantage in the development of a general conceptual frame 
of reference is seen in the enhancement of the possibility of inte-^ 
grative research. The empirical study of aspects of the relationship 
model provides a springboard for additional research within a common 
and integrated conceptual shelter. 

The second accomplishment of this study seems to be the clarifi- 
cation of the relative and independent influence of parents and peers 
during adolescence. The assumption, of research and theory alike, that 
adolescents have rejected their parents and isolated themselves into a 
miniature society has been shown to be ill considered and overly sim- 
plistic. Previous research clearly "loaded" the results by limiting 
the choice options of the adolescent to either his parents or peers. 

The youth in essence was forced to choose one or the other. Under 
these conditions, it is reasonable for the adolescent to choose his 
peers. The commonality of interests, aspirations, and problems among 
youth are pronounced. Furthermore, the parent-youth and youth-peer 
social configurations are simply different kinds of relationships^ If 
the parent-youth relationship is a satisfying one, this relationship 
does not pose an imposition on youth-peer relationships. The adoles- 
cent may opt for his peers without either "violating' the essence of 
his parents' wishes or "hurting" the parent-youth relationship. There- 
fore, the forced option for parents or peers does not necessarily rep- 
resent a rejection of one or the other. This study enabled the adoles- 
cent to assign equal importance to both his parents and best friends. 

It has been demonstrated that this response category is essential in 
measuring the hierarchical preferences of youth, particularly at the 
higher grade levels. 

Previous research dealing with the explanation of the salience 
hierarchy during adolescence has also neglected the most central ele- 
ment of social life: people have relationships with other people and 

the satisfaction that is gained from these relationships has much to 
do with their continuation. Indeed, it has been shown that the kind 
of relationship the adolescent has with his parents is an important 
factor in the determination of his reference set orientations - sex, 
social class, grade level, goals, and various situations notwith- 

s tand ing . 

It must be emphasized that this report is based on a small part 
of the data obtained . In other words, much of the "meat" of the anal- 
ysis remains to be done. Subsequent analysis will test in considerable 
detail the frame of reference concerning the structure and process of 
social influence during adolescence. Three basic areas will be of 
central interest: (a) the relative and independent influence of 
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teachers and the school; (t ) the effect of familial structure and proc 
ess on adolescent attitudes and behaviors; and (c) the significance of 
consensus and dissensus of /alues between parents and adolescents. 

Each of these areas may be oriefly noted. The analysis of the influ- 
ence of teachers and the school will include: the exploration of the 

quality of the teacher-student relationship, the helping potential of 
teachers, the "areas" of greatest salience, e.g., occupational goals, 
academic performance, the effect of grades, adolescent school-orienta- 
tion, curriculum relevance, equality of educational opportunity, lab- 
eling, participation in extracurricular activities, the adolescent s ^ 
academic motivation, aspirations and expectations, and the adolescent s 
self concept. The analysis of family structure and process will in- 
volve an intensive assessment of the empirical significance of family 
size, sex composition, age and sex differentials between parents and 
siblings, religious and occupational histories, parental attitudes and 
perspectives, the emotive character of marital, parent-child, and 
sibling interaction, family cohesion and control, and family together- 
ness. The unique departure in this study is seen in: (a) the large 

constellation of familial factors to be considered within one concep- 
tual frame of reference, and (b) the collection of data from several 
siblings and their parents thus enabling the comparison of responses 
to common stimuli. The third aspect of the analysis includes an intra- 
familial assessment of similarity in value perspectives regarding six 
social arenas: additional schooling, future family roles, occupational 

values and goals, current student, peer, and family roles. This aspect 
of the study will provide a specific test of a basic assumption of 
socialization theory - similarity and congruence in values and per- 
spectives . 

Recommendations at this point in the study are somewhat premature 
in that this report deals with only limited aspects of the overall 
study. Even so, several recommendations appear appropriate. 

1. Additional research is needed on the factors that facilitate 
satisfying relationships between socializees and socializers. Although 
this part of the analysis has focused on parent-adolescent relation- 
ships, it seems reasonable to assume that these findings have implica- 
tions for other types of relationships including teacher-student. Al- 
though the teacher-student relationship is primarily instrumental in 
function and formal and vertical in type, the quality of the relation- 
ship the adolescent has with his teachers appears endemic to the learn- 
ing and maturation process. Furthermore, the assessment of the relative 
and independent effect of the quality of the teacher-student relation- 
ship in the context of the parent-adolescent and adolescent-peer rela- 
tionship is also important. The continuation of the present research 
project will provide important answers to these questions. 

2. It has been seen that the quality of the parent-adolescent 
relationship is an important factor in assessing the reference set pri- 
orities of youth. This finding provides strong support for an energetic 
program of parent education in child rearing. Such a program might, 
include summer or evening credit workshops. Although it is often dif- ? 
ficult to get parents involved in "educational life," greater effort 
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must be given to facilitate parental participation in the education of 
their youth. This idea might be operationalized in after-school com- 
munication seminars involving teachers, students, and their parents. 

In many respects, however, the parents of this generation are less 
important than the parents of tomorrow's generation. Therefore, it is 
important to introduce family life education into the school systems 
on a nation-wide scale. The present organization and structure of 
family life education can only have a limited impact due to its over- 
emphasis on sex education and preparation for marriage. Family life 
education must give greater emphasis to child development, child 
rearing, and familial interaction over the family life cycle. 

Given these considerations, it is also recommended that teachers 
be required to have a more sophisticated training in child development, 
adolescent problems, techniques of facilitative teacher-student inter- 
action, and counseling theory. The qualified teacher must have more 
than knowledge of his subject material and tutorial skills. If the 
teacher is incapable of re la ting to the child (or youth), not only will 
the learning process be hindered but the alienation of youth will be 
enhanced . 

In conclusion, it is suggested that the results of this study be 
made widely available to all who work with youth. 
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APPENDIX A 



S tandard iza tion 



For the purpose of clarification, the standardization technique 
may be briefly described. In standardization, the effect of the test 
variable(s) - any number of variables may be controlled as long as the 
cells have frequencies - is held constant by providing each category 
of the independent or predictor variable with an equal distribution of 
the test variable(s). This procedure may be illustrated in the fol- 
lowing way. Let us say that we have a fourfold table presenting the 
relationship between X (the predictor variable) and Y (the dependent 
variable) . 



X 



P 11 


P 12 


P 21 


P 22 



p p p 

* 31 32 33 



By introducing an additional variable, the test factor Z, we create 
several partial tables. The number of partials will depend on the 
number of categories in the test variable(s). 



Z=1 



Z=2 



Z=3 



X 



P 

11.1 


P 

12.1 


P 

21.1 


P 

22.1 



P P 

31.1 32.1 



13.1 

23.1 

33.1 



X 



P 

11.2 


P 

12.2 


P 

21.2 


p 

22.2 



P P 

31.2 32.2 



p 

13.2 

P 

23.2 

p 

33.2 



X 



p 

11.3 


P 

12.3 


P 

21.3 


p 

22.3 



P P 

31.3 32.3 



P 

13.3 

p 

23.3 

p 

33.3 



The objective of test factor standardization is to create a frequency 
table representing the average effect of the test variable(s) on the 
original X-Y relationship. We may refer to this table with the symbol 
S meaning the standardized table. 
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(Standardized on Z) 



X 



SP 11 


SP 12 


SP 21 


S P 22 



SP 



31 



SP 



32 



SP 



SP 



13 



23 



SP. 



To obtain a standardized percentage (SP n ) corresponding to cell (Pn) 
in the X-Y table the following procedure is used. 

SP = P ll.l (P 33 i) (P 33 ) + ( p 33.2 ) (P 33 ) + Pl1 --- 3 - (P 33.3> (P 33 ) 

P 31 . 1 ’ P 31.2 P 31.3 

A similar procedure is followed for each of the remaining 3 cells (SP 12j 
g p 2 i, and SP 90 ) • The above formula allows the computation of: (a) the 

proportion of each partial table to the original zero order total N, 
and (b) the proportion of each cell to the total N in each partial table. 
This procedure produces a table of theoretical percentages . In order 
to compute a measure of association - in this case, gamma - for compar- 
ison with the original X-Y correlation obtained, the percentages must 
be converted into frequencies. To do so, each theoretical cell is 
multiplied by the marginal N's for the various categories of the inde- 
pendent variable, e.g., the theoretical frequency for SP n = (SP U ) (P 31 K 
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